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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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tion in the past, nor will they fail her now. Those 
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weapons are prayer and sacrifice. 


Praver and sacrifice have become the keys that 
unlock the doors of supernatural activity. 


Poday, as always, the Church calls out to her children 
the message of renewed emphasis on prayer and sacri- 
fice if the world is to witness the 
unity of the bond of 

She asks her children to 
for the conversion of all 
10 are still steeped in the superstitions of paganism, 
who know not the fullness of the truth, or who refuse 
t her authority. She would have her children 
know that, just as prayer is necessary on the part of 
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each individual who wishes to be saved, united prayer 
is necessary if she is to work out her mission of draw- 
ing all men unto herself. 

Sacrifice is even more compelling than prayer, and 
in its external manifestations has the power of attract- 
ing the eves of those who may be deaf to argument. 
The path of sacrifice is the path Our Saviour trod to 
bring men to Himself. It is the path the Church would 
have us tread to bring all men to Him. It is the path 
recommended to us by the Council of Trent if we would 
undo the effects of heresy. 

rhis month the Church summons us to prayer and 
acts of sacrifice for a very special end, the unity of all 
men in Christ. We have it in our power to help in the 
of that end. Are .we going to meet the 
challenge? God's Will to grant the gift of unity rests 
in large measure on the willingness of the world to ask 
it. By intensifying our prayers and sacrifices we can 
make up to a degree for those who fail to pray “that 
all be one.” 


attainment 





Citizenshin With the Saints 


N his letters to his converts in the cities of Asia and 

Greece, Saint Paul always strove to drive home the 

lesson of the intimate union existing between the 
individual believer and Christ. To the Ephesians, the 
Corinthians, the Thessolonians and others whom he 
looked upon as his children in the faith, the great Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles never tired of speaking of the mar- 
vellous love Jesus, slain for love of us, had for each of 
those who were won to Him. But it is well to note that 
this unity was not a unity of isolated individuals with a 
common Savior. It was a unity in which each and 
every member shared the joys that come to the soul 
from Christ, but come specifically through His Church. 

Saint Paul speaks often of the Mystical Body, with 
Christ as its head and the faithful as its members. He 
instructs his followers by figurative language, as when 
he portrays Christ as the Bridegroom and the Church 
as the Bride. He would make it clear that Christ lives 
on in mystic fashion in the organization that He formed 
by His life and death, the Church. That Church is 
more than an assembly of those who elect to believe the 
same truths, it is a living, vibrating, growing reality. 
Christ, continuing to live in the world in a mystical 
manner, has pledged Himself to,dwell in His Church, 
giving it Life. Each of the members of the Body, 
making use of the power that is his by reason of his 
fusion with this Life, can and must contribute to the 
well-being and extension of the whole Body. 

To show that the function of each member differs 
somewhat, though all have definite work to do, Saint 
Paul describes at length the analogy of the Mystical 
Body to his converts in Ephesus. “And he himself 
gave some men as apostles, and some as phophets, oth- 
ers again as evangelists, and others as pastors and 
teachers, in order to perfect the saints for a work of 
ministry, for building up of the body of Christ, until 
we all attain to that unity of the faith and deep knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the ma- 
ture measure of the fullness of Christ.” (Ephesians 4, 
11-13.) 

Saint Paul was also fond of that figure that portrays 
the Church as a building, a structure built upon the cor- 
nerstone which is Christ. Every stone in the building 
is of some importance in keeping the whole together. 
The great Apostle keeps urging his converts to perfect 
themselves in faith and the practice of good works, and 
telling them that the greater their faith and the more 
fruitful their works, the nobler the structure they will 
form with Christ. Throughout his epistles, if there is 
one thought that shines with greater lustre and clarity, 
it is that of the intimacy of the union of Christ and the 
faithful in the Church. 


It is that intimacy that members of the household of 
the faith would share with those who are now sepa- 
rated from the Church, or who know not of its exist- 
ence. During the days of the Church Unity Octave, 
with the sanction and blessing of the Holy Father and 
prelates in every part of the world, Catholics will be 
praying “that all may be one,” that souls parched for 
the love of God might slake their thirst at the foun- 
tains of the living water, flowing profusely only in the 
Church of Christ. It is not a vain and idle desire on 
the part of the Catholic world to hope that many souls 
will heed the summons. It is not pride or ambition or 
an exaggerated esprit de corps that prompts the Church 
to renew her invitation to separated Christians at this 
time. She seeks not her own glory or advantage; she 
hopes only to bring the light of the fullness of faith to 
all men, that they might live the life of Christ, even 
here on earth. 

In such a program every member of the Mystical 
Body has a role to play. God’s gifts have been varied, 
and some there are who will bring before men a de- 
tailed account of the life and work of Christ, working 
day by day for conversions to belief in the power of 
His Name. These are apostles. They must labor 
ceaselessly to bring the light of the Gospels to pagan 
peoples, sparing not themselves in the carrying on of 
their vocation. Others are evangelists and prophets, 
teachers of the Word of God to those who are already 
members of the flock. Still others are pastors and 
teachers—placed over certain portions of the Vineyard 
of Christ to make sure that each new shoot will be 
given proper nutriment. Others are listeners to the 
word, vet these too have a part to play in the ministry 
of Christ, even in the world today. 

On the feast of Saint Peter’s Chair at Rome, the 
successor of the Prince of the Apostles will solemnly 
inaugurate the 1947 observance of the Church Unity 
Octave by acting as the human high priest of the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary. Others, like him successors of the 
Apostles, have already summoned their clergy and peo- 
ple to a new dedication to the work of prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity, and on January 18 will lead the faithful in 
the common recitation of the Octave prayers. Evan- 
gelists and prophets, better known perhaps as priests 
and preachers, will remind their listeners that the great 
gift of Christian Unity will be vouchsafed by God only 
if there is general and sincere supplication for it on the 
part of men. Pastors and teachers will do what they 
can to inspire the members of their congregations and 
classrooms to pray “that all be one.” These are mak- 
ing use of their special positions in the harmonious one- 
ness of the Mystical Body to benefit the whole body, 
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and to extend its scope, that God might be glorified in 
His Church. 

Yet, in the ultimate analysis, the success of the 1947 
Church Unity Octave is going to depend on the men 
and women who constitute the ranks of the faithful. 
Their prayers rising unto heaven as a mighty chorus, 
are the means that will obtain from a benevolent God 
the gift of faith for the countless souls that are Chris- 
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to deny the providence of God and the existence of 
charity among their fellow-believers. All this would 
seem to indicate that the trend of the times is in the 
very opposite direction of religious unity. And this 
can make even zealous Christians wonder about the 
wisdom of their enterprise during the Octave period. 

Yet, the power that lies inherent in the members of 
the Mystical Body is sufficent even to triumph over 


tian, but not Catholic, believ- 
ers in the true God, but not in 
Christ, or worshippers of a 
divinity, but a false one. So 
powerful is united prayer that 
it can obtain the gift of faith 
even for the Godless. For this 
prayer arises not from isolated 
individuals, but from the 
Church, which is Christ’s 
Body, and which has its life 
and direction from Him. The 
Mystical Body is extending in 
time the prayer once offered by 
its Divine Head in Gethsem- 
ane: “That they all may be 
One in Us, that the world may 
believe.” 

Recollection of the fact that 
it is the Church that is praying 
when its members pray will 





THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 
INTENTIONS 


January 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at 
Rome. The return of all the “other sheep” to 
the one Fold of St. Peter, the One Shepherd. 

January 19. The return of all Oriental 
Separatists to Communion with the Apostolic 
See. 

Jariuary 20. The submission of Anglicans 
to the Authority of the Vicar of Christ. 

January 21. That the Lutherans and all 
other Protestants of Continental Europe may 
find their way “Back to Holy Church.” 

January 22. That Christians in America 
may become One in communion with the Chair 
of St. Peter. 

January 23. The return to the Sacraments 
of lapsed Catholics. 


disaster and discouragement. 
“You are no longer strangers 
and foreigners,” says St. Paul 
(Ephesians 2, 19), “but you 
are citizens with the saints 
and members of God’s house- 
hold; you are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and 
prophets with Christ Jesus 
Himself as the chief corner- 
stone.” In your prayers for 
unity for your fellowmen, you 
are working together with 
Christ. The power that union 
with Him gives you is suff- 
cient to help remake the world. 

And so, in the midst of a 
world in which terror and op- 
pression are reaping direful 
harvests, the Octave of Pray- 


dispell the sense of impotence 
that so often accompanies the 


January 24. 
January 25. 
Paul. The Mi 


The conversion of the Jews. 
Feast of the Conversion of St. 


er for Christian Unity is not 
going to be without results. 


We do not ask to see them, we 
of the world 





good intentions of the faith- 
ful. Each participant in the 
Church Unity Octave may 


for Christ. 
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rest secure in the knowledge 
that when we are engaged in 








well be conscious of his own 

imperfections, yet should not be deterred from offering 
the unselfish prayer for the conversion of his fellow- 
men. Christ Himself is joined closely to those of His 
Body who are particularly concerned with the well- 


being and extension of the Body. He is pleased that 


so many of His members are putting into practice the 
power of apostleship that is theirs, to the end that “all 
attain to that unity of the faith and deep knowledge” 
of Him of which Saint Paul so glowingly speaks. 
Perhaps the greatest deterrent to corporate prayer at 
this time is a pessimistic survey of the state of the 


world and religion in the opening days of 1947. When 
we consider that the past vear has been marked by the 
tearing away from the Church of whole provinces 
through force and oppression, we may well wonder if 
our prayers can have the answer we hope for. The 
great dioceses of Galicia have been swallowed up by 
the forces of schism and atheism working in diabolical 
unison. The Church in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and the Baltic lands lies prostrate from the at- 
tacks of twentieth century enemies. Some souls have 
grown faint under persecution and may be already giv- 
ing lip-service to false or treacherous priests. Other 
still, wearied by poverty and bitterness, may be tempted 


an enterprise that is close to 
the heart of God we can be 
fulfilment. By an increase in the 
depth of our prayers, each of us who are now members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body can do his part towards 
building up that edifice which is Christ’s, the Holy 
Catholic Church, to the end that “all may be one,” and 
that the world may be joined together in the citizen- 
ship of the saints. 


sure of its ultimate 


THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 
INDULGENCES 

On February 12, 1946, Pope Pius XII increased the 
Indulgences originally given to the Octave observance. 
A Plenary Indulgence may be gained once a month by 
each of the Faithful who recite the authorized prayers 
every day provided the other conditions requisite for 
gaining a Plenary Indulgence are fulfilled, (Confession, 
Holy Communion and prayers for the intention of the 
Holy Father.) A Plenary Indulgence is also granted 
each time during the Octave that the faithful shall re- 
cite the prayers for Unity. In addition, on each day 
of the Octave a partial Indulgence of 300 days may be 
gained provided that the same prayers are said with at 
least a contrite heart. 





The Vicar of Christ 
Voices Warning to World 





AS there ever in the his- 

\X/ tory of the human race, 
in the history of the 

Church, a Christmas feast and the 
dawn of a new year in which men 
felt more keenly and showed more 
clearly than today the yearning to 
see the contrast disappear between 
the message of peace from Bethle- 
hem and the internal and external 
unrest of a world which so often 
abandons the straight path of 


the war. 





Editor’s Note: 

The Christmas Eve address to 
the world of our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, the salient points 
of which are given here, was in the 
nature of a warning on the vital 
necessity of effecting in this new 
year of 1947 a speedy and just so- 
lution of the problems which af- 
flict humanity as the aftermath of 


It is, then, only the spirit of 
charity, the sacred duty of our 
apostolic office, that prompts us to 
speak today, the eve of the Holy 
Nativity. This alone induces us to 
address the entire world, and to 
use the waves of the air to carry 
to the extremity of the earth the 
expression of our anxieties and 
fears, of our prayers and most ar- 
dent hopes, confident that many 
noble and understanding hearts, 








truth and justice? 
Humanity has barely come from 

the horrors of a cruel war, the results of which fill her 
still with anguish, and she now gazes with amazement 
on the yawning abyss between the hopes of yesterday 
and the realization of today, an abyss which the most 
persistent efforts can bridge over only with difficulty, 
because man, who is capable of destruction, is not al- 
ways himself capable of reconstruction. 


Behold, for almost two years now the roar of can- 
non is silenced. Military results in the field of battle 
have brought about an indisputable victory for one of 
the belligerent parties and a defeat without precedent 
for the other. Seldom in the history of the world has 
the sword traced such a clear line of division between 
the conquerors and the conquered. 


The joyous and exhuberant intoxication of the vic- 
tory has vanished. The inevitable difficulties have mani- 
fested themselves in all their crudity. Indeed, over all 
human designs and plans, are written the words of the 
Lord: “by their fruits you shall know them.” (Matthew 
VII, 20.) 

One thing is beyond all doubting—the fruits and the 
repercussions of victory have been, up to the present, 
not only of indescribable bitterness for the defeated, 
but for the victors, too, they have proved to be a source 
of untold anxiety and danger. 


These dissensions in the past have gradually in- 
creased in their consequences to such a degree that no 
true lover of humanity—and much less the Church of 
Christ, ever solicitous to fulfill her mission—could close 
her eyes before such a spectacle. * * * 


even outside the Catholic com- 
munion, will hear our appeal and 
will lend us their efficacious collaboration. 


We do not mean to criticize but to stimulate; not to 
accuse but to help. “Thoughts of peace, and not of 
affliction” (Jeremiah xxix, 11) move our heart, and we 
would wish to quicken such thoughts in the depths of 
the souls of those who hear us. 

We well know that our words and our intentions run 
the risk of being misinterpreted or even of being dis- 
torted for the scope of political ‘propaganda. But the 
possibility of such erroneous or malicious comments 
could not seal our lips. 

We would think ourselves unworthy of our office, 
of the cross that the Lord has placed on our weak 
shoulders ; we would believe that we were betraying the 
souls that look to us for the light of truth and sure 
guidance, if, in order to avoid evil interpretations, we 
hesitated to do our full part at this critical hour to re- 
awaken dormant consciences and to recall them to the 
duties of the holy warfare of Christ. * * * 


It was indeed to be feared, considering the ruinous 
and confused condition in which the cruel conflict left 
the world, that the path from the end of the war to the 
conclusion of the peace would be long and painful. 
Sut at present we are witnessing its continuation with- 
out being able to foresee—despite some notable pro- 
gress at last made—how or when it will be terminated ; 
and this indefinite prolonging of an abnormal state of 
instability and uncertainty is the clear symptom of an 
evil which constitutes the sad characteristic of our age. 


Men were witnesses of prodigious activity in all the 
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fields of military power, formidable in its precision and 


extent of preparation and organization, lightning-like 
in the speed and improvisation with which it was con- 
tinuously adapting itself to circumstances and needs; 
now they see the elaboration and the drayjag up of 
peace taking place with great slowness and amid di- 
vergencies not vet 
methods 

When for the first time the Atlantic Charter was an- 
nounced, the whole 


overcome in determining aims and 


world listened; at last one could 
breath freely. But what remains of that message and 
its provisions ? 

Even in some of those States which, either through 
free choice or under the aegis of other greater powers, 
love to appear to the world of today as the standard 
hearers of new and true the “Four Free- 
doms,” recently hailed with enthusiasm by many, now 
seem only 


progress, 
a shadow or a counterfeit of what was in 
the mind and intentions of the most loval of their pro- 
mulgators 

We most willingly recognize the untiring efforts of 
outstanding statesmen, who for a vear or so in a series 
of almost uninterrupted and toilsome conferences, have 
labored to bring about what honest men the world over 
ardently long for and desire 

But alas, differences of opinion, mutual distrust and 
suspicion, the doubtful value, in fact and in justice, of 
not a few decisions already taken or still to be taken, 
have made uncertain and fragile the strength and vi- 
tality of compromises and solutions based on force or 
political prestige, which leave deep down in many hearts 
disillusion and discontent. 

Instead of advancing toward a real peace, people in 
vast territories of the globe and in large sections, espe- 
cially of Europe, are in a state of constant unrest from 
which there could arise sooner or later the flames of 
new conflicts 


When one sees and ponders all this, one is profound- 


lv impressed with the gravity of the present hour and 
feels the need of calling on the rulers of the nations, in 
whose hands lies the destiny of the world and from 
whose deliberations depend the success and progress or 
the failure of the peace, and asking them to consider 
three points: 

(1) The first condition, in order to fulfill the expec- 
tations of the nations, to lessen and gradually to remove 
the internal disturbances from which they suffer, to 
remove the dangerous international tensions, is that all 
your energies and all vour good-will be directed to put- 
ting an end to the present intolerable state of incerti- 
tude and to hasten, as soon as possible, the coming of a 
definite peace among all states, and that notwithstand- 
ing difficulties which no calm consideration can fail to 
recognize. 

During the long vears of the war and_ post-war 
period, human nature, a prey to innumerable and in- 
describable sufferings, 
powers of resistance 


has given proof of incredible 


But this power is limited. For 
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millions of human beings that limit has already been 
the 
slightest thing would cause it to snap, and its breaking 
Humanity wants 


reached; the spring is already stretched too far; 
could have irreparable consequences. 
to be able to hope again. 

\ speedy and complete conclusion of peace is of real 
and lively interest to all those who know that only a 
prompt return to normal economic, juridical and sptr- 
itual relations among nations can save the world from 
incalculable shocks and disorders which would only 
help the dark forces of evil. 

Therefore, let the year that is now coming to an end 
he the last vear of vain and fruitless expectancy; let 
the new vear see the peace a reality. 

(2) The year of fulfillment! This thought leads to 
the second appeal, that every right-minded person 
makes to the rulers of the nations. * * * 

The utter depth of misery into which the horrible 
war has thrown humanity calls for help and imperious- 
ly demands to be healed by means of a peace that is 
morally noble and irreproachable; such a peace that 
may teach future generations to outlaw every trace of 
brutal force and to restore to the idea of right the pri- 
ority of place from which it was wickedly dislodged. 

We justly appreciate the arduous but noble work of 
those statesmen who, disregarding the insidious voices 
of revenge and hate, have been toiling and are still toil- 
ing without respite for the fulfilment of such a high 
ideal. But notwithstanding their generous efforts, who 
could ever say that the discussions and debates of the 
vear that is ending have resulted in a clear plan, drawn 
up logically in its main outlines, and calculated to re- 
awaken in all nations confidence in a future of tran- 
quility and justice. 

No doubt such a disastrous war, unleashed by an un- 
just aggression and continued bevond lawful limits 
when it was clear that it was irreparably lost, could 
not be terminated simply in a peace which did not in- 
clude guarantees that similar acts of 
not he repeated. 


would 
Nevertheless, all the measures of re- 
pression and prevention should keep their character of 
means and hence remain subordinate to the lofty and 
ultimate purposes of a true peace which, while provid- 
ing the necessary guarantees, contemplates the gradual 
cooperation of conquerors and conquered in the work 
of reconstruction to the advantage of the entire family 
x“ * * 


violence 


of nations and as well of each of its members 

Recently a new faetor has arisen to stimulate the 
desire for peace and the determination to promote it 
more effectively: the might of new instruments of de- 
struction which modern technique has developed and 
continues to develop to such an extent that they appear 
to the terrified eves of humanity infernal creations. 
This factor has brought the problem of disarmament in- 
to the center of international discussions under com- 
pletely new aspects and provides an incentive that was 
never felt before. Thence springs hope of achieving 
what past generations have longed for in vain. 
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N hstanding these well-founded motives of hope, 
no one can rejoice more than the Church, it 
ems that, in the present state of affairs, one must ex- 


pect with great probability that the future peace treaties 
will only be an opus unperfectum. Many of those who 
write them will recognize in them the result of com- 
promises between the policies and claims of differing 
political powers rather than the expression of their own 
personal ideas based on the true and just concepts of 
right and equity, of human feeling and prudence. 

(3) This leads naturally to the third appeal ad- 
dressed to the rulers of the nation: 

If you wish to give more than a superficial stability 
nd duration to your labors for the new order and a 
peace that will not fail, if vou wish to prevent its being 


a 





violated sooner or later due to its own harshness, to 
the practical difficulties of putting it into effect, to its 
inherent defects and shortcomings, to the omissions and 
insufticiencies perhaps inevitable today, to its real or 
imagined effects in the future which cannot be calcu- 
lated at the moment, then take care to leave open the 
way for amendments according to a clearly determined 
procedure, as soon as the majority of peoples, the voice 
of reason and of equity show that these amendments 
are opportune and desirable or even called for. * * * 

In doing this, vou will show vourself faithful to the 
words spoken in memorable circumstances by authori- 
tative interpreters of public opinion; you will be sure 
of not causing any prejudice to your best interests ; and 
you will give to the entire human family a luminous 
example by showing that there is no safer way toward 
the desired peace than that which comes from the re- 
education of mankind in the spirit of fraternal soli- 
darity. * * * 

If one wishes to return to the great principles of 
justice that lead to peace, one must recall the example 
and the doctrine of Him who from the cradle to the 
Cross knew no higher mission than that of fulfilling the 
will of the Heavenly Father, for rescuing the world 
from the darkness of error and mire of sin where it lay 
pitiably. It must be brought to acknowledge its sub- 
jection to the majesty of the Divine Law as its norm 
of right thinking and its measure of wholesome and 
conscientious conduct. * * * 

No Christian has the right to show himself tired of 
the fight against the anti-religious surge of today. It 
matters little under what forms, with what methods, 
weapons, words enticing or menacing, and in what dis- 
guises the enemy hides himself. 
cused for remaining in His presence with folded arms, 
bowed head and trembling knees. 


No one can be ex- 


The same tactics are always used against the Church: 
“Strike the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 
(Zacharias xiii; 7.) Ever the same tactics, powerless 
to find something new, always inglorious as it is vain. 


It repeats itself in the most diverse places and even tries 
its strength against the very See of Peter. The Church, 


even though her heart bleeds, does not fear for her- 


elf—she has the divine promise—but she fears the 
ss of so many souls. Her Annals are there to recall 
how many times the most impetuous assaults have been 
dashed to pieces against the strong and calm rock on 
which she is built 

Sure of her immortality, today as vesterday and to- 
morrow as today, all the efforts to conquer and tear 
her asunder must vield and come to nought before the 
vital force of the Vinculum Caritatis,: which unites 
pastor and flock 

If in the arduous but resolute performance of our 
office anything gives us peace and encouragement, it is, 
after our confidence in Him who chooses the weak 
things to confound the arrogance of the strong, the 
solid conviction of being able to count on the prayer, 
fidelity and watchfulness of an Acies Ordinata (An 
Army Set in Array) whose fitness and experience have 
overcome the greatest trials. 

Recently we had the pleasure of raising to the hon- 
ors of the altars a heroic band of martyrs, who, in seal- 
ing with their blood the profession of their faith, have 
embellished the dawn of our century. Since those days 
other bands of priests and faithful, soldiers of Christ 
vet unknown, have rendered and still render the same 
testimony. We do not doubt that a day will see them 
brought from obscurity to glory, when history will fin- 
ally lift the heavy curtain that covers and darkens our 
time 

May the example of their courage and their fidelity 
in spurning death inflame the hearts of our beloved 
sons and daughters and fill them with the same senti- 
ments of strength and confidence which insure for the 
standard of Christ its peaceful victory for the greater 
good of all humanity! 

We cannot end this, our Christmas message, without 
recalling the suffering and the needs arising from the 
serious food situation and health conditions of the na- 
tions tried by the war. 

Already on the fifth of April of this year we uttered 
a cry of help to the rulers and to the peoples of those 
countries who could come to the help of the starving 
populations with their reserves. And in truth much 
Moved by the tragic plight, especially 
of the weak, the aged and the children, the civilized 
world did not remain insensible or slothful, and praise 
is due to the humane and Christian spirit of those men 
and nations who organized multiple relief works. Fol- 
lowing on the sanguinary paths of the armies they 
brought to the victims of the war all kinds of help. 
They have saved the honor of mankind which was so 
shamefully outraged by violence and hate. 


has been done. 


Would to Heaven that these funds of energy and 
provision—charitably lavished in relieving the most 
needy and bringing them from utter ruin—would that 
thev had been sufficient for the task! 
Therefore, we feel compelled to renew our appeal of 


Alas, it is not so. 
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last spring. There looms over vast territories of Eu- 
rope and the Far East the specter of the most appall- 
ing famine and starvation. 

Bread—in the literal sense of the word—is needed by 
entire populations, who because of its lack are becom- 
ing weak, worn out, enervated, the prey of diseases and 
pains, and dangerously aroused by the dull goad of 
hopeless rancor and deep-seated social rebellion. 

Such is the tremendous danger that darkens the dawn 
of the new year, a danger so much more serious be- 
cause, from some symptoms which reveal uncertainty 
and weariness, the magnanimous work of human soli- 
darity seems on the verge of deteriorating even before a 
remedy can be applied to the ills which it was designed 
to relieve. 

It is but human that they upon whom fortune is smil- 
ing should be inclined to keep aloof and forget the 
wretchedness of others. Closing their eyes and their 
hearts to the misfortunes of a neighbor who is unknown 
and far away, they think they can justify in their own 
consciences the isolationism and disinterestedness in the 


necessities of others. Their personal needs consume 


funds that the practice of charity would have laid aside, 
and their means of relief fail to provide that assistance 
for which charity to the neighbor would have destined 
them. 

Therefore, we say once more to all who can lend a 
helping hand: Let not your zeal grow cold; let your 
help be ever more available and generous! Away with 
all greedy selfishness, all mean doubts, all bitterness, 
all indifference, all rancor. 

Let your eye see only the misery and above all the 
suffering of millions of children and young people who 
are perishing with hunger. In this way you, at one and 
the same time, give and receive the ineffable Christmas 
gift: “Peace on earth to men of good will!” * * * 

With this prayer on our lips we extend to all who 
are listening to us this Christmas Eve a fervent wish 
that “the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing” (Phil. iv, 7), may be theirs, and from the 
depth of our heart we impart to all our beloved sons 
and daughters throughout the world as a pledge of the 
choicest graces of the word of God-made man, our Pa- 
ternal Apostolic Blessing. 





APOSTOLIC DELEGATION 


“With every best wish for God’s continued 
blessing on the Octave and those promoting it.” 
wh A. G. CIcoGNant, 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 


ARCHDIOCESES OF BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON 

“His Excellency, Archbishop Curley, instructs 
me to acknowledge your letter of November 29th 
and to say that he is gratified indeed to learn that 
the Holy See has been pleased to confirm and in- 
crease the indulgences attached to the Observance 
of the Church Unity Octave. 

“The Archbishop wishes me to say that he will 
give this Observance his full support and cooper 
ation in this ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 

Josep M. NELLIGAN, 
Chancellor, 
Archdioceses of Baltimore and Washington 


DIOCESE OF HARTFORD 

“T shall not fail to bring the Octave to the at- 

tention of the clergy and faithful of the diocese 

of Hartford and I am confident that it will be a 

source of many blessings to them as well as to the 
entire church.” 

0% Henry J. O’Brien, 
Bishop of Hartford 





Observance of the Church Unity Octave 
Blessed and Encouraged by the Hierarchy 
x 


ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON 
“The Most Reverend Archbishop asks me to 
say that again this year the Church Unity Octave 
will be given every endorsement in the Archdio- 
cese of Boston. 
Joun Wricut, 
Secretary to the Archbishop, Boston 


ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
“It has been the custom in this diocese to hold 
the Octave and I am sure it will be continued.” 
% Joun J. Mirry, 


Archbishop of San Francisco 


DIOCESE OF OGDENSBURG 
“Pastors and Superiors of all religious houses 
in the Diocese are encouraged each year to join 
in the observance of the Church Unity Octave, 
and you may be sure that again this vear that the 
Diocese of Ogdensburg will join with you in be- 

half of the Octave. ' . 
“Presenting to you and your Community the 

prayerful good wishes of Bishop McEntegart.” 

James T. Lyne, Chancellor 


DIOCESE OF ALBANY 
“LT thank you for your letter of November 29. 
I am happy to bestow my blessing on the Church 
Unity Octave.” 
% Epmunp F. Grppsons, 
Bishop of Albany 
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6¢ PPEASEMENT"” is a word that Americans 


have justly come to distrust and disdain. 

In the Paris Conference, for example, it re- 

ceived the nuance of “peace at any price,”—even the 
price of the loss of the fundamental dogmas of Dem- 
ocracy, the rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Appeasement by the Western powers would 
he understood by the Kremlin as timid acquiescence to 
the bullying tactics of Bolshevism, just as courtesy in 
ordinary daily social intercourse is sometimes mistaken 
hy the uncouth for tacit timidity. Lovers of liberty the 
world over rejoice to see America harden her heart and 
head against any policy of appeasement in the political 
sphere. We feel assured that though the Eagle endured 
the disgruntled growls and howls from the Bear, her 
claws and beak are still sharp and keen to defend her 
place in the clear heights of freedom should the Bear 
he so rash as to forget her place in the scheme of things 
In our day, no less than in the time of Pericles, “the 
secret of true liberty remains courage.” That aphorism 
as true today as when it was uttered in Greece in 
130 B. C., and reiterated by Mr. Laski fifteen vears be 
re the Socialists came into power in England to turn 

s brick-bats in Liberty and the Modern State into 
embarrassing boomerangs. Appeasement, as it is now 
understood, can have no part in the political life of a 
nation which began through a courageous war for 
ependence, and has been engaged in two world wars 
order that liberty should not perish from the earth. 
“Appeasement” as it has come to be used in the 
Church Unity Movement is a word which Catholics 
It is often employed by 
non-Catholies, it is true, in a sincere and earnest desire 
tor unity and through a misunderstanding of the Catho- 
lic Church’s defined and determined position. It is the 
separated churches that must return to the Catholic 
Centre. What chaos there would be if the centre of 


everywhere resent and reject. 


hristianity were to leave its pivotal position and go 
gathering up the scattered pieces. The Catholic Church 
cannot compromise on the essential points of her 
dogmas and remain herself, just as American Democ- 
racy cannot concede the sacred rights of the indiyidual 
to the dictatorship of the Kremlin and remain what it is. 
\nd it is not beyond observation that certain individ- 
uals in both great institutions are experiencing the 
“Temptation in the Desert” at a time when their ex- 
istence is more essential than ever for the spiritual and 
temporal salvation of mankind. 

Father Ronald Knox has written a scathingly witty 


essay on the reunion-all-around idea. Two centuries 
ago Dean Swift, author of Gulliver’s Travels and the 
caustic Aldous Huxley of his day, ridiculed the com- 
promise-of-the-churches notion in his little-known es- 
say, Presbyterians’ Plea for Merit. The Irish Protes- 
tant Dean directed his sarcasm against the proposition 
that the Church of England should relinquish its privi- 
leges and form a “bloc” with the dissenters against a 
possible Catholic revival. At that time such a revival 
seemed remote, especially in Ireland, where the Irish 
Catholics were ground down under inhuman laws and 
banished to the bogs and mountains for their loyalty 
to the Faith. Swift had used his satirical pen in their 
defense on many occasions. He used it in this essay to 
satirize the Protestant bloc that was being formed to 
completely obliterate what seemed to be the last flicker- 
ing sparks of the Faith. In the bloc, said the caustic 
Dean “Whig and Tory, High Church and Low Church, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, Court and Country Party, 
english and Irish interests, Dissenters and Conform- 
ists, New Light and Old Light, Anabaptist and Inde- 
Quaker and Muggletonian will all meet and 
in all civil and military 
trust, not excepting the great Council of the nation... 


pendent, 


juggle into perfect harmony... 


it is against the rules of good manners to shut any per- 
son out of the company, except the Papists, who pro- 
fess themselves of another Club.” The bitter Dean of 
Ireland had more wit and wisdom than those who hope 
to lure the Catholic Church into a sort of Christian 
Club against the Kremlin. 

When the Papal Syllabus of Errors was promulgated 
condemning the notion that the Catholic Church should 
compromise with Liberalism and Modern Thought, the 
non-Catholic churches chose to make facetious com- 
ments about the reactionary attitude of Rome and her 
refusal to march with the times, while congratulating 
themselves on their understanding of the modern mind 
and their ability to attune themselves to the modern 
tempo. Half a century has sufficed to demonstrate the 
fact that the condemned errors have all the while been 
secreting “the acids of modernity” which has corroded 
(od’s image in the minds and hearts of men, that 
invaded the churches 
themselves from within and left them devitalized and 
moribund. We have dwelt in former issues of THE 
Lamp on the predicament of the churches in the face 
of secularism, and the confusion and misunderstanding 
that is rife among the sects that are huddling together 
for warmth and protection on the essentials of the 


secularism has non-Catholic 
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Such is a man and so must be understood by those who 


would lead him even to his own interests.” 


THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


OBSERVED EACH YEAR FORM JANUARY 18th to JANUARY 25th 








OCTAVE LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE 
Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy compendium of prayers and hymns suitable for 
use by Priests and laity in the daily devotions during the Octave. Each 
Church Unity Addresses. 
sermons. Each 
Folder with Prayer and Intentions of the Octave. 50c per 


Address: FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Short radio talks, useful for instruction in class or as a basis for 
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The Secial Man 


By H. C. McG innis 


* 





HI: sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
es were the Age of the Political Man. (Quite a 
“at many of the leading thinkers of that 
devoted themselves to the task of formulating 


attern of man’s political rights. Pioneers among 
hese political philosophers were Cardinal Bellarmine 
id Father Suarez. Thomas Jetferson was a keen stu- 


ent of their writings and their influence can be traced 





isily in the opening lines of our Declaration of Inde- 
lence. Later, however, Jefferson became influ- 
ed by the philosophers of the Rousseauist School 
so his utterances after his return from France re- 
he had picked up there during the French 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, North and other noted 


British progressives of the eighteenth century were als 





eply influenced by the philosophy of the Christian 
writers who had preceded them by just a few years 
[here were also many writers who advanced pagan 
leals of civil society, notably the French philosophers 
who preceded the Revolution. But, Christian or pagan, 
litical philosophies were the topics of the day and 
discussed in university and tavern alike. Learned 
irgued their points in Europe’s capitals and un 
ttered frontiersmen debated with equal heat, but not 


great eloquence, in the trading posts of the American 


nies 
The nineteenth centurv ushered in the Economic 
\ge of Man. This Age had its birth in the discovery 
steam could be used for power. Man quit philo- 


¢ and turned to the production of material 
vealth. He did not wait for principles to be enunci- 


1, but more often than not was guided by greed, av 


ind selfishness. When he felt that perhaps an 
use was needed to justify his activities, he went to 
logy and adapted to the economic order an alleged 
that only the fittest are entitled to survive. This 
alled law permitted him to lay about him with great 
usto and vigor, and with a total disregard for the 


rm done to ¢ 


— 


hers. Since Monopolism was the in- 
table result of this survival of the fittest struggle, 
iety sought to achieve it in a big way. When Mon- 
olism’s evils became oppressive and still more threat- 
ng, Marx, Engels and others came forth with what 

claimed to be a sure-fire cure. But, when boiled 
wn to its essence, it proved to be nothing more than 
transfer from private monopoly to state monopoly. 
vever, this scheme gained much favor and before 
y there was an ideological battle-royal between its 
cates and those who believed that democracy’s 


highest expression was every man for himself and the 


evil take the hindmost 
Vhen, in 1878, Pope Leo XIII entered the fray on 
the side of true justice with his Social Eneveclicals, 


ries thought he was uttering 
‘oncerning the proper status of the 
[ ll these vears since Leo’s time, 
think the same thing. True, 


] +} 


leal with economic justice, 





‘rs that thev are interested in 
securing economic sufficiency for workers as familv 


breadwinners [heir economic pronouncements are 
concerned mostly with the social welfare of the work- 
ers and their families. Actually they are interested in 
the social man, not the economic man. The social 


destiny are best served when he 





an economic sufficiency A large 


ind his family 
part of man’s social dignity depends upon his having 
ie ordinary necessities of life. 

We may safely sav that the Social Era was ushered 


in by the Social Enevelicals of Leo XIII. It is signifi- 


int that thev have never been known as the “Economic 
Enevelicals.”” True, they did enter the economic lists 
to knock the philosophical props from under Liberalism 
ind its Jaisses-faire and from under Socialism and its 


State-tvranny; but, outside of instances where such 

ntacts were absolutely necessarv to reveal how in- 
justices were infringing upon man’s social progress, 
they steered clear from the spheres of politics and 
economics 


It was altogether fitting that a great spiritual leader 
should fire the opening gun in the Social Era. The 
Gospel carries a strong and inspiring social message. 
(Nur Lord’s recorded utterances are about evenly di- 
vided between teachings concerning man’s spiritual ob- 
ligations and his social behavior. The two great Com- 
mandments follow the same pattern. Since this is God’s 
world, and God's world must be run by God’s rules in 
both the spiritual and civil orders, it was perhaps only 
to be wisely expected that the great Social Era now 
being born would be ushered into being by a Vicar of 
Our Lord. Such an introduction is much more mean- 
ingful to thoughtful persons than one possibly ushered 
in by a Voltaire, a Rousseau, or perhaps a Dewey. 

It seems to be a habit of the human race for it to be 
well into a new age before it realizes where it is headed. 
We seem to be suffering from that failing right now 
The great bulk of people are not recognizing that today’s 
struggles concern man’s social status much more than 
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they do his economic status. As a result we are still 
clinging to a fond delusion that we can yet rectify the 
errors of the nineteenth century and so cause homo 
economicus to become the basic man. We are still try- 
ing to achieve a just distribution of wealth for wealth’s 
sake, not for the purpose of promoting and safeguard- 
ing man’s social dignity. As a result, we expose our- 
selves to Socialism, Communism and Fascism, We sub- 
merge the spiritual concept of life in a sordid struggle 
for equality in the stacking up of the earth’s produced 
wealth. We overlook that the earth’s natural resources 
were placed here by the Creator, not for the material- 
istic enrichment of man, but to be a means of subsist- 
ence while he seeks a higher destiny. Hence it is only 
a natural mistake that we disregard the family as so- 
ciety’s basic unit and concede the position to the in- 
dividual, provided he is an efficient producer of ma- 
terial wealth. Despite this general tendency, the trend 
among today’s thinking people is tending more towards 
man’s social value than to his economic or profit-pro 
ducing value. 

The true pattern for man’s social behavior is to be 
found in the Gospel and the Epistles. In them we find 
the solution to the class warfare which is wrecking so- 
ciety and it is uttered with a vigor that makes its mes- 
sage unmistakable. The Christian concept of the hu- 
man race as one huge family cannot be equalled as a 
common denominator in which all the warring groups 
of society, with their contradictory purposes and inter- 
ests, can find peace. For society to achieve a sound 
order it must see that “all man’s activities harmoniously 
unite to imitate and, as far as is humanly possible, at- 
tain the marvelous unity of the divine plan.” In other 
words, the effective building of man’s social order de- 
pends upon the spiritual forces contained in Christi- 
anity’s teachings. Pius XI stated this fact when he 
said that “social reconstruction must be preceded by a 
profound renewal of the Christian spirit.” The appli- 
cation of the Christian spirit to social problems is found 
in the Church’s social teachings. Social reconstruction, 
said Leo XIII, must be accomplished ‘according to 
the. ... sublime precepts of the Gospel.’”’ In its social 
teachings, the Church insists upon the full authority of 
the Gospel. It does not compromise for the sake of 
expediency, but applies the full force of the Gospel’s 
truths. It does not, and cannot, subscribe to the con- 
tention that truth must bend to meet society’s desires ; 
but rather that society shape its ends according to truth. 

As it advances into the new Social Era society will 
probably make many serious blunders in its thinking 
It always has in the past and definite changes to the 
contrary do not now appear at hand. It will probably 
accept too slowly for its own good the truth that man’s 
social conduct is subject entirely to the moral law and 
that the moral law finds its birth in the religious con- 
cept of life. Christianity and the Church are the God- 
appointed guardians and expounders of the moral law. 
Society's social leaders must turn to Christianity and 


to the Church for guidance and inspiration. Surely, 
after the happenings of the past half-century, thinking 
people have learned that man cannot achieve his proper 
ends by rationalization, but must turn to a higher wis- 
dom than that which lies within himself. Since this is 
undeniably God’s world, and must therefore be run by 
God’s rules, it should be self-evident to all thinking 
persons that man must Christianize his conscience and 
his behavior if society is to be peaceful and happy. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of today’s social thought 
is based on humanitarianism. While the better brands 
of this type of thought do concede a place in their 
scheme of things to man’s spiritual nature, they do not 
give it the place to which it is justly entitled. They 
would confine the practice of all things religious to 
within the four walls of a church, They believe that 
mankind now knows enough about life and its purposes 
to permit it to conduct itself without the religious prin- 
ciple. They do agree, however, that if certain individ- 
uals have a fancy for things religious and feel that they 
must concede to such things a place in their lives so as 
to satisfy certain inner longings, they may do so as a 
strictly private matter. They are willing to let man’s 
spiritual nature become a room in society’s house, along 
with the many other rooms it must contain, but they 
will not permit it to become the roof which would bind 
together the four walls of the house and give shelter 
to all beneath it. 

The humanitarians regard man’s social nature as 
something distinct and apart from his spiritual nature. 
In so doing, they place themselves at complete variance 
with Holy Writ. Of the Ten Commandments, three 
cover man’s direct relation to God and seven cover 
man’s obligation to God through his relations with his 
fellow man. One has only to read the Books of Moses 
to discover that these God-inspired writings were just 
about equally concerned with man’s religious behavior 
and his social behavior. These behaviors were not 
treated as separate things, but as two aspects of one 
thing—inan’s obligations to his Creator. The humani- 
tarians place themselves also at variance with Christ’s 
teachings which were as much concerned with man’s 
social behavior as with his religious worship. Our daily 
prayer that “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven” cannot be answered by divorcing the religious 
principle from the pattern of the Social Era which is 
being born. 

Perhaps society has not wanted to enter into the 
Social Era. Perhaps it wished to remain in the Eco- 
nomic Age’with its entire emphasis on materialism and 
the production of wealth. But, willing or unwilling, 
it has entered a new age and in so doing, has reached 
the valley of decision. The decision which faces the 
new Social Era is the choice between God and Mam- 
mon. Society must go either the way of its Creator 
or else follow the lusts of the flesh and attempt the 
impossible by trying to make Materialism the keynote 
of man’s social value. 
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migration scheme whereby some 4,000,000 Euro- 

peans will be accepted at the rate of 30,000 per- 
sons each month. The project has been placed in 
charge of a priest of the Salesian Order, Father Cle- 
mente Silva, of Buenos Aires, who is now in Europe 
with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. He will estalish his headquart- 
ers in Rome and direct the selectiof#of immigrants of 
Italian, Spanish, German and other nationalities. 


7 Argentine government has sanctioned an im- 


* a * * 


Among a number of large financial grants just made 
by the Hearst Foundation, Inc., of San Francisco, is 
one for $500,000 for the restoration of the historic 
Catholic Franciscan missions of California. Use of the 
fund will be placed in control of the Archbishops of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and the Bishops of 
San Diego and Monterey-Fresno. 

es 2 & 

The Holy See has appointed as successor to the late 
Bishop John B. Morris of Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
Most Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, who had served as Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Little Rock since December, 1939. 

The Bishop of Ponce, Puerto Rico, Most Rev. Alo- 
vsius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., has been transferred to the 
Diocese of Monterey-Fresno, California, as Coadjutor 
Bishop, with the right of succession. 

The Very Rev. Mathias Faust, Delegate General of 
the Order of Friars Minor for North and Central 
America and Adjacent Parts, has been elected as Pro- 
curator General of the Order with headquarters in 
Rome. 

* * + * 

In an article written for the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, the Archbishop of Boston, Most Rev. Richard 
Cushing declares that divorce is the most destructive 
of all the disintegrating forces in the United States. 
lhe fact that “civil law itself is too often written with 
a false emphasis on misleading rights and without a 
’ was cited 
by the Archbishop as one of the root causes for the 
widespread evils of divorce. 

“Perhaps our lawmakers” continues the Archbishop, 
‘if they can do nothing else, will be willing to seek 

me controls on the undisciplined use of divorce courts 
by the unscrupulous as a means to their future mar- 
riages, for of one thing we may be certain: If the law 
made the remarriage of divorced persons impossible. 
or at least more difficult, the motive for divorce among 
most of the shallow-minded who now are mobbing our 
divorce courts would be destroyed !” 


due emphasis on personal and social duties,’ 


A search for discourses, letters, diaries and other 
writings by or about Sister Miriam Teresa, a Sister of 
Charity who died at the age of 26 in May, 1927, has 
been started under the direction of Archbishop Thomas 
J. Walsh of Newark and Bishop Thomas H. McLaugh- 
lin of Paterson, in connection with an Episcopal court 
investigation of her sanctity, which eventually may 
lead to her canonization. 

The search for information is the latest move in a 
campaign in her behalf which has been growing 
throughout the United States and in Europe, where 
many reports of favors and cures effected through the 
intercession of Sister Miriam Teresa have been re- 
ceived. 

After her death, her confessor disclosed that she had 
suffered the pain of the Crown of Thorns from the 
time she entered religious life until her death. 

* * * * 


In a recent radio broadcast the Bishop of San Diego, 
Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, declared that for the past 
eighteen months the delegates to the United Nations 
peace deliberations have “stultified themselves and be- 
come a spectacle before the world” by barring Christ 
from the conferences. On the same subject the editor 
of The Irish Independent (Dublin) characterizes the 
record of the United Nations meetings thus far as one 
“of singularly little work for peace and of much in- 
trigue that must make Christian states gravely sus- 
picious.” 

* * * x 

Writing in his column on foreign affairs in the Wall 
Street Journal, William Henry Chamberlain, noted 
writer and analyst, extols the Christmas address of 
Pope Pius XII (published in this issue of THe Lamp. 
Ed.) Mr. Chamberlain wrote in part: 

“Pope Pius XII’s Christmas address was one of the 
most searching and thoughtful commentaries on the 
present state of the world uttered by any political or 
spiritual leader. 

“Going beyond a reaffirmation of the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic faith or repetition of the benevolent 
sentiments in which men of all faiths unite in the 
Christmas season, it cuts to the heart of many of the 
fundamental evils and defects which have so far marked 
the imperfect course of peacemaking. 

“In elevation of language and profundity of thought 
it challenges comparison with the greater state papers 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

“The Pope raised moral issues which have long 
troubled the minds of many observers of the trend 
toward an utterly ruthless peace settlement based on 
naked power. He asked what has become of the mes- 
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Most Rev. Michael J. Curley 
Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Washington 
twenty-tift irchiepis 
copal digni 
Athlone, Westmeath, 1880, he 
priesthood first in Ireland and after- 


Ireland, in 


Born at 
studied for the 


wards in Rome, being ordained in 1904. Coming to 


the United States that same vear, he took charge of the 
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Archbishop of 
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and then was appointed \ugustine. Seven 


years Iater he became Baltimore 
The tirst 


William Hennick, a native of Pittsburgh, has been ap 


\merican to be so honored, Monsigno: 
pointed as a Canon of the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome. 
Msgr at Vatican City 


Hemmick has been a resident 
for some vears 
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I’xpressing the hope that the counsels of the Catho- 
lic Church against proposals to legalize euthanasia “will 
not fall on deaf ears” in the United States, Msgr. Rob- 
ert FE. McCormick, presiding judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Tribune of the New York Archdiocese, speaking at the 
Communion breakfast of the Notre Dame Club of New 
York last month, suggested that as a protection for 
ethically-minded physicians, public demand be made 
that every physician who is a member of the Eutha- 
nasia Society of America be compelled to state his mem- 
bership “on his shingle and in his hospital and telephone 
listings.” 


“Murder is murder, even when it is dressed up in 
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\ new community to be known as the Catholic Mis- 
sion Sisters of St. Francis Xavier was formally estab- 
lished in Detroit last month by His Eminence, Edward 
Mooney. The purpose of the new commun- 


Sister Helen Xavier, the 


Cardinal 


itv, which was founded by 
Superior, is “to assist priests in foreign missions, espe- 
cially in the villages and country places of India, and 
to cooperate with them in apostolic labors by giving 


social and medical aid to native women and 


The passing in death on December 11 of Rev. Fran- 
‘ at St. 


the age of 86, brought to an end a career that had be- 


cis X. Lasance Francis Hospital, Cincinnati, at 
the world over for the excellence of his 
Among his best- 
known books was “The New Missal for Every Day.” 


‘ome notable 
many books of a devotional nature 


Other noted churchmen who passed away recently 
were Right Rev Neuzil, O. S. B., 
Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, la., on Dec. 1. 
n the same date death came suddenly 


Procopius ( 


to Verv Rev. 





Rev. Francis Lasance, S. J. 


Valentine Schaaf, Minister General of the 
Friars Minor in Rome. 


Order of 
The Rev. Henry I. Stark, C. 
S. P., former Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., and in Cincinnati, Rev. Ferd- 
inand A. Moeller, S. J., the oldest Jesuit priest in the 
United States passed away at the age of 94. 








Society of 
Alonement 


NDER the direction of Fa- 

ther Roger, S. A., our stu- 

dents at St. John’s Atone- 
ment Seminary recently published 
the first number of The Tower, a 
periodical devoted to school news 
and literary items. Modest as the 
venture may appear, it is indicative 
of the high objectives of our semi- 
narians. Like the publication of the 
Forum, the periodical prepared by 
the seminarians at the Vineyard in 
Washington, the circulation of The 
Tower will be limited to the fami- 
lies of the students and the members 
of the Community. The principal 
value of such publications lies in the 
encouragement given vouthful as- 
pirants and members of the congre- 
gation to polish their written work 


to such an extent that it is worthy 


of recording. 
a 

An air of hushed expectancy en- 
shrouded the Mount of the Atone- 
ment on Christmas Eve. Towards 
midnight the joyous bells of Christ- 
mas began to peal again their glori- 
ous message, and the hills about re- 
sounded with the glad tidings of 
Christ’s birth. From far and near 
worshippers came to join the Friars 
at the Oratory of the Little Flower 
on Graymoor Mountain, or to the 
little Church of Saint John the Bap- 
tist in the valley, there to join in 
giving thanks to God for the great 
Gift of His Son. The gladsome 
carols of the ages of faith were sung 
in unison by our choirs and the con- 
gregations, and on the stroke of 


Aunals 


midnight the Holy Drama of the 
Redemption was once more begun 
by Christ’s representatives. At the 
conclusion of the Holy Sacrifice, the 
ministers of the Mass held aloft the 
image of the Holy Child for vener- 
ation by the faithful, and there fol- 
lowed a procession to the manger- 
throne. Lauds, the liturgical office 
of praise and thanksgiving, fol- 
lowed the Mass, and was sung in 
choir by the Fathers and Brothers. 
In the early morn of Christmas Day 
the various chapels at Graymoor 
were the scene of many private 
Masses, each of the priests making 
use of the special privilege granted 
them to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice 
three times on this glorious day of 
davs. The many benefactors of the 
Society and its activities were grate- 
fully remembered and God was 
asked to bless the lives of each of 
them with His grace. 

The three feasts following upon 
Christmas, Saint Stephen’s, Saint 
John the Evangelist’s, and the Holy 
Innocents’, were also marked with 
special Masses, at which the Broth- 
ers formed the choir. The chants 
and carols of the Christmas feast 
were repeated on the following Sun- 
day, which was marked as well by 
many visits to the Crib, attractively 
prepared under the pillars of the 
altar in Saint Francis’ Chapel. 
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It was our pleasure and privilege 


to welcome as a visitor at Graymoor 
recently the Most Rev. Louis R. 
Morrow, Bishop of Krishnavar, 











India. His Excellency, who is an 
American, was present in the sanc- 
tuary at St. John’s Church for the 
Solemn Mass on the first Sunday in 
Advent, and afterwards spoke to 
the congregation on the work for 
Christ in his vast mission field. 
x * * * 

Nine of our postulants are sched- 
uled to leave Graymoor on January 
11 for the Novitiate at Saranac 
Lake, where they will enter on a 
two-year course of instruction in 
the fundamentals of the religious 
life. They are: Clavton Gartland, 
Tweed, Ont.; William Stafford, 
suffalo, N. Y. (formerly of the U. 
S. Army overseas); Donald Bren- 
nan, Detroit, Mich.; Robert Burns, 
New York City (formerly of the 
U.S. Air Corps); James Gorman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Smith, 
Nutley, N. J.; James Bray, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Thomas Hanley, Cor- 
ona, L. I., N. Y., and Joseph Hohn, 
Reading, Pa. 

x * * 

We are grateful to our friends 
who continue their charitable gifts 
to our Students Bread Fund and 
thus help us in the support of our 
many poor students who aspire to 
serve God as priests of the Atone- 
ment. 


S. McF., Md., he J.C, O., $4; Mrs. 
A., L..1., $5; C: S., Cal, $5; Mes. C. M., 
_ $1; . .. N. ¥., O20; 3. Ee. WN. 
tn A.D, NH. 2, BS 4. B. Beets 
$5; 3 hes .. N. Y., $5; A. M., Mass., 
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S; M. DeC., N. Y., 

; Mrs. A. B., Wyo., 

; J. B., Ill, $5; Mrs. 

C, N. Y., $5; Mrs. 

ex., 10c; Miss E. K., Mass., $8. 

R., N. Y., $1; Anon., $5: 

L. M., Me., $15; A. A., N. Y., $6; Mrs. 
W. K., Tex., 19c; A. D., 8&e; E. B., 
Mass, $1; J. S., N. Y., $10; Mrs. E. B., 
Tit., $10; V. F., N. Y., $8; J. S., Tih, $2; 
Mrs. S. M., N. Y., $3.65; F. J. S.. Pa., 
$1; S. C, Mass., $1; J. M., O., $3.10, 
Thru Fr. D., $1; Mrs. J. R., N. Y., $4: 
. N. J. Sis Mee. F., Wis. $1: 
ss: a ME Re Bw See Be. OR 
R. N. J., $3.85; Pilgrims, $7; 
, $100; Mr. & Mrs. W. G.,, 


Pa 
» $5. 
* * * * 


Tastefully decorated in keeping 
with the beautiful festival of Christ- 
mas, the office of our Graymoor 
Press at Peekskill, was the scene of 
a happy gathering of the employees 
on December 23 as the guests of the 
Very Rev. Father General, S. A. 
Music and song appropriate to the 
season was provided by a number 
of the Friar Brothers. Afterwards 
refreshments were served and 
Christmas gifts distributed. 


* * * * 


The National Council of Catholic 
Men, sponsors of the Catholic Hour, 
known from coast to coast for its 
weekly presentations of notable ser- 
mons and addresses over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System, has an- 
nounced that two of the January 
broadcasts will be devoted to the 
Church Unity Octave. On Sunday, 
January 12, Father Alexander, S. 
A., will speak from the NBC stu- 
dios in New York, on “The Story 
of the Oriental Rites.” Father Al- 
exander is a member of the Gray- 
moor Mission Band, which has re- 
cently been engaged in the giving of 
missions and retreats in various par- 
ishes. On the following Sunday, 
January 19, Father Canisius, S. A., 
of the staff of St. Christopher’s Inn, 
will speak on “The Oriental Rites 
and the Modern World.” The choir 
of St. George’s Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church in New York will 
be heard on both broadcasts, render- 
ing selections from the sacred music 
of the Eastern Churches. Over a 
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Total, $4,272.19 


St. Jude: 
$3,109.25. 


$1,799.20. 


C., Md., $10. Total. $1,443.00. 
St. Rita: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 


$2; Mrs. N. C., Cal.. $1 


Infant of Prague: Mrs. A. B 
McK., N. Y., $1; 


Anonymous, $2. 


St. Michael: A. P., N. Y., $1. 


Total, $184.25. 


M. D., N. Y., $1. Total, $107.60. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Margaret of Scotland: Mrs. M. C., Cal., $1. 
Sacred Heart: J. R., N. Y., $1; Anonymous, $4; Mrs. M. C., Cal., $1. 


St. Francis of Assisi: Mrs. M. C., Cal., $1. 
St. Joseph: I. E., O., $1; Mrs. M. C., Cal.. $1. 
Mrs. N. B. C., Cal, 


St. Anne: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., $1. 
St. Francis Xavier: Mrs. N. B. C.. Cal., $1. 
Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. N. B. C.. Cal., $1. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., $1. 
St. Christopher: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; S. S., Conn.. $1. Total. $1,844.05. 
Little Flower: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. Miss C. B., N. Y., $2. Total, 


Father Paul, S. A.: W. S., N. Y., $100; Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs. S. 


Total, $1,364.50. 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. H. W., 
; M. M., N. Y., $1. 
Miraculous Medal: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
St. Patrick: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; J. T., Conn., $5 
, N. ¥., $2; Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; N. 
Total, $571.45 

Holy Face: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Precious Blood: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Holy Souls: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Total. $371.25. 
Mother Lurana: Mrs. N. C., Cal.. $1. 
Blessed Martin De Porres: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs. S. C.. Md., $10. 


Brother Philip: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 
Most Holy Trinity: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $3. Total, $113.20. 
Brother Anthony: Mrs. M. D., N. Y., $2; Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs. 


St. Bridget: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $2; 

St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 

Bro. Andre: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1. 

St. Anthony: P. B., N. Y., $2.50; C. O., Ind., $10; I. E., O., $1; Mrs. 
N. C., Cal.. $1; C. B., N. Y., $4. Total $51.10. 

All Saints: Mrs. N. C.. Cal., $2. 


Total, $4,272.19. 


Total. $3,740.30. 
Total, $3,245.97. 
$1; Mrs. S. T., N. Y., $1. Total, 
Total, $3,070.12. 

Total, $2,703.50. 
Total, $2,109.20. 
$2,001.05. 


N. ¥., $1; 
Total, $1,348.44. 
Total, $905.70. 
Total, $669.63. 


M. F...N. Y., 


Total, $308.55 

Total, $500.83. 

Total $492.70. 

Total. 414.10. 

Total, $376.80. 


Total, $196.15. 


Total, $138.30. 


J. T.. Conn., $5. Total, $71.45. 
Total, $66.18. 
$65.20. 


Total, $43.90. 








hundred stations will carry the 
broadcasts, which will be heard at 


6:30 p. m. Eastern time. 


* * * * 
Some twenty-four stations in 
New York State will carry a spe- 
cial Octave broadcast at various 
hours during the Church Unity Oc- 
tave as a result of the efforts of the 
New York State Council, Knights 


of Columbus. The Very Rev. Thos. 
J. McMahon, S. T. D., national 
secretary of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, will be the 
speaker. The Graymoor choir will 
also be heard on these programs, 
which should prove the inspiration 
for a worthy observance of the Oc- 
tave on the part of all who hope to 
see a genuine unity of Christian be- 
lievers. 
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hy the Light of the Lamp 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


Who are the Old Catholics? Are 





we permitted to attend Mass in 
their churches? L. 3.55 


The term Old Catholic is vari- 
ously used. Officially it was the 
name used by those Catholics in 
Germany, Switzerland and Aus- 
tria who, in 1870 and after, re- 
fused to accept the definition of 





For the convenience of our 
readers, questions of a general 
nature of interest to all, are 
answered here. Address inquiries 
to: The Light of the Lamp, The 
Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


We are sorry that we cannot 
supply any details about the origin 
of the ceremony. Very likely it is 
connected with the ancient custom 
of the bringing of the bread and 
wine of the sacrifice to the altar by 
the faithful at the time of the 
Offertory. 





Papal Infallibility issued by the 

Council of the Vatican. Under the leadership of some 
disgruntled priests these set up a new and separate 
church, which derived its orders from the schismatic 
Church of Utrecht (also called Old Catholic.) This 
new group won the sympathy of many non-Catholic 
leaders in Germany and efforts were made to sign over 
Catholic church buildings and schools to the new group. 
The movement was never widespread, however, and to- 
day the German Old Catholics are numerically few. We 
have no statistics about the Church of Utrecht, called 
Jansenistic, but have reason to suspect that it has devi- 
ated in many points from the essentials of Catholic 
doctrine. 

The term Old Catholic is also applied to the Polish 
National Catholic Church, with some 60,000 members 
in the United States, and the Lithuanian National 
Catholic Church, with about 3,000 members. Both 
these groups came into being as the result of quarrels 
between priests and their legitimate superiors, with lay 
people following their priests into schism. The Polish 
National Church repudiates the infallibility of the Holy 
Father and also is infected with the Protestant doctrine 
of free interpretation of the Bible. 

All the other Old Catholic groups in America, taken 
together, claim only 20,000 members. It is remarkable 
to note the high proportion of bishops and priests to be 
found in these bodies, and the amazing and complex 
titles affected by many of them. As their church is 
definitely in schism, and is committed to heretical doc- 
trines, at least in regard to papal infallibility, Catholics 
are forbidden to take any active part in their divine 
services. Passive attendance, for a good and sufficient 
reason, as on the occasion of a marriage or funeral, is 
permitted as it is at Protestant services. 


x * * * 


Would you explain the custom of the “Marriage 
Ceremony” at a priest’s first Mass? 


Clearfield, Pa. 





Among certain European people 
and their descendents there is a 
ceremony accompanying the first Solemn Mass of a 
priest known as the “Marriage Ceremony.” In the 
procession preceding the Mass there are altar boys and 
little girls. One of these young girls, generally a rela- 
tive of the newly-ordained priest, is dressed as a bride. 
In the procession to the altar she carries the chalice or 
the paten on a silk cushion. She kneels near the front 
of the church during the Mass until the Offertory when 
she walks to the altar steps to present the chalice or the 
paten to the newly-ordained priest. 


e ee 


Just what constitutes a bad thought? How can one 
determine whether a thought was bad or not? 

Man has the faculties of understanding and free-will 
and so may commit sins of evil thoughts and desires 
even though the particular thought or desire is never 
externally completed. Such sins are commonly called 
“bad thoughts.” They should be confessed in the Sac- 
rament of Penance in as far as they are recognized as 
sinful while being committed. Bad thoughts are wil- 
ful plans, intentions, purposes and desires to do some- 
thing wrong. For example, we think of the murder of 
an enemy of ours and take pleasure in it. We may even 
go so far as to desire to murder him. Though we may 
sin in thought against any of the virtues, by “bad 
thoughts” we commonly understand to be sins against 
purity. This includes voluntary joy and delight in evil 
imagination or memory. It is important to distinguish 
between temptations of thought and sims of thought. 
Temptation is an enticement to evil—an attack by the 
world, the flesh, or the devil. (James 1, 14.) Sin is 
the yielding and consent of the will to temptation. Thus 
we c nmit a sin of thought against purity when we 
allo‘, temptations to remain in our minds, when we 
desire the sexual pl asure which follows from them. 
Our Lord is talking of such sins when He says (Matt. 
5, 28) “Whoever shall look upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her in his heart.” 








The Magna Charta of Labor 


by Leo Foley, S.A. 


OPE LEO XIII, the framer of the workingman’s 
“Magna Charta,” Rerum Novarum, summed up 
the spirit of the world into which this document 

was introduced. ‘We see about us,” he wrote, “the 
general subversion of the supreme truths on which hu- 
man society is based as on a foundation, the stubborness 
of mind which cannot endure any legitimate authority, 
the perpetual desire for dissension from which arise 
intestinal quarrels and sanguinary wars. We see the 
rejection of the rules which govern morals and insure 
the carrying out of justice; the insatiable lust for tran- 
sitory pleasure together with a forgetfulness of things 
eternal, reaching to such a degree of unrestrained fury 
that wretched beings do not even hesitate to take their 
own lives. We see, further, the inconsiderate govern- 
ment of States, the lavish expenditure and misappro- 
priation of public funds, the imprudence of those who 
from the moment that they commit the worst treason 
endeavor to pass as champions of liberty and all the 
privileges of humanity. And finally the deadly plague 
that penetrates into the very marrow of human society 
and leaves it no repose, threatening it always with fresh 
revolutions and the most calamitous results.” 

A comparison of this vivid account of the social 
evils during the time of Leo XIII with those of our 
own day depicts little or no change. 

“Every Christian sentiment,” declared our present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, writing in January of 
1946, “has been crushed, the light of reason eclipsed 
and fulfilled have been the words of wisdom, ‘They are 
bound together with one chain of darkness’.” 

The United States was still in its economic growing 
pains when Pope Leo’s Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
first appeared upon the scene. But even so, the United 
States. was among the most flagrant transgressors of 
the principles propounded in that document.- The gov- 
ernment was dominated by capitalists. Labor was tyr- 
annized and exploited by the alliance of government 
and capital. 

Big business was in the driver’s seat and the work- 
ing man, urged on by the lash of legislative enactments, 
pulled the burden. It was the age of big trusts and 
monopolies. Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Astor, 
Gould and others not only controlled American wealth 
but also dictated its legislation. By the power of their 
wealth they put their deputies into the Senate to repre- 
sent them, consequently the Senate was a potpourri of 
interests, none of which included the workingman. If, 


the 
House, it would emerge from the Senate in favor of 
big business. 


perchance, a bill beneficient to labor should pass 


t 


The Sherman Anti-Trust bill appeared as a work 
ingman’s dream come true. But alas, the Sherman bill 
was so vague and ambiguous that it could not have 
worked even if big business had allowed it to function. 

The philosophy that motivated American economy 
was the same that Pope Leo XIII condemned so vig- 
orously ; the credo — “get rich quick, regardless of the 
means.” 

The United States was by no means backwards 
among the industrial countries of the world. By 1910, 
America, which up to that time had been a debtor na- 
tion and had been predominently agricultural, had be- 
come one of the leading manufacturing and industrial 
powers of the world. By 1914 it became the foremost 
financial power in the world. 

A selfish minority monopolized this power and in- 
sured their holdings by organizing trusts. The trusts, 
monopolies, corporations, as they were labelled, gave 
permanence and continuity of control. 

Legislative and judicial efforts to curb the big trusts 
are classified among the great farces of the age. The 
Knight case is an apt example of just such a farce. 
The supreme court maintained that the control of 99% 
of the sugar refining industry did not constitute a mon- 
opoly because trade was incidental to manufacturing. 


The deplorable plight of labor displayed the real evil 
of the monster trusts. They deprived the working- 
man not only of his economic due, but also his human 
rights. 

Numerous were the times that labor attempted to 
organize, and each time it had a hard uphill fight. In 
most instances these efforts came to a tragic end. Labor 
not only had to contend with its employer, big business, 
but it also had to buffet the newspaper propaganda, 
governmental persecution and public opinion. Big 
business controlled the newspapers and used them to 
its own advantage to keep the workingman chained 
to his machine and satisfied to sweat out many hours 
of hard labor for a mere pittance. Any show of oppo- 
sition by the workingman against a big corporation 
brought him face to face with serious trouble. Cor- 
porations could afford to and did close their factories, 
thereby starving the worker into submission. There 
was no way out for labor. There was no champion to 
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fight its cause. Collective bargaining was a thing to be 
reamed of but not sought. 

The services of various politicians could be ac 
quired by any number of industries. A striking ex 
umple of this may be seen in the strike of the Pullman 


Palace Car Co., in Pullman, Illinois. The cause of the 
company was taken up by President Cleveland and At 
tornev General Olney. Mr. Olney was a former rail 
road attorney who had not 
abandoned his former em 
plovers. Federal troops 
were called out at the At- 
tornev General’s order, not 
to establish order, for the 
State militia were capable 
of doing this, but to break 
up the strike. They were 
to protect this former em- 
plovers’ interest, even to 
depriving the workers of 
their God-given rights 

\ few of the unions did 
meet with some success 
[he most notable of these 
were the Knights of Labor 
and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

The Knights of Labor 
was organized by Uriah 
Stevens, a garment worker, 
for the purpose of demand- 
ing a living wage and of 
bringing about social re- 
forms It was not con- 
demned by Leo XIII, as 
many have contended. It 
was condemned in Canada 
through the influence of 
Cardinal Tachereau, be- 
cause it was a secret society. 
Cardinal Gibbons of Balti- 
more championed its cause, 
pointing out that the neces 
sity of secrecy was due to 
the suspicion with which 
unions were regarded rather 
than to any unsavory tactics or principles. 

Many historians would have us believe that the 
Knights were an unprincipled group of men whose ob- 
ject was public disorder. In answer to this charge we 
shall let their constitution bear testimony on their be- 








“Labor is noble and holy; to defend it from degra- 
ion, to divest it of the evils to body, estate, which 
snorance and greed of men have fastened on it, and 
to rescue the toiler from the grasp of the selfish, is a 
vork worthy of the noblest and best of our race. We 


not 


intend to create antagonism against necessary 


UN 





Pope Leo XIII who gave to the world the “Magna 
Charta” of Labor — the immortal Encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum.” 
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capital, no conflict with legitimate enterprise is ours. 
We mean to uphold the dignity of labor, and to affirm 
the nobility of all who can earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. We intend to work for a healthy pub- 
i¢ opinion on the subject of labor, and to advocate its 
receiving a full, complete share of the value it creates. 
We shall lend our support to all laws made to harmon- 


ize labor and capital, or that tend to lighten the ex- 
haustiveness of toil.” 

We cannot deny that the 
Knights became involved in 
a great number of strikes, 
some of them resulting in 
riots. But this was due to 
the radical element which 
worked its way into the 
Knights, and caused no end 
of dissentions. However, 
there is proof that these 
radicals were subsidized by 
industrial giants so that 
they would become mem- 
bers of the Knights of La- 
hor and thereby bring dis- 
credit upon the organiza- 
tion. However, they failed 
to gain their objective. Ter- 
ence V. Powderly, the 
Knights second president, 
refused to give them any 
quarter. 

The industrial magnates 

received a long-awaited op- 
portunity to sound the death 
knell for these champions 
of the workingman when, 
during a strike in Illinois, 
someone threw a_ bomb 
killing six and = injuring 
about sixty. The real cul- 
prit could not be located. 
- Judge Joseph E. Gary of 
Cook County Criminal 
Court maintained that any- 
one who incited the act by 
word or deed was equally 
guilty of murder. Eight men were taken into custody. 
Seven were sentenced to death and one to life impris- 
onment. Surprisingly enough all the men were mem- 
bers of the Knights. Thus once more a union was put 
out of existence and big business held the field as the 
undefeated champions against labor. 


The American Federation of Labor was an offshoot 
of the Knights of Labor. It met with more success 
than any other union of the time. It was better organ- 
ized and established along class lines. It controlled the 
skilled labor market and thus met with more success in 
dealing with the emplovers. 
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It was into this chaotic environment that Rerum 
Novarum was first introduced. It has been enthusi- 
astically heralded by radicals, ultra-conservatives and 
red-thinking agitators. Its principles have been ex- 
plained and propounded by the learned and the un- 
learned alike. At various times it has been perverted 
to suit the concepts of various false economic principles, 
regardless of contradiction. Communist soap-box ora- 
tors, with the working- 

man’s bible in one hand 

and his foreign orders in 

the other, have done more 

towards perverting the 
teaching of Rerum No- 
than any other 
group of men. Pope 
Leo expected such per- 
version by the radical 
elements and warned the 
world that this system 
did not hesitate to inter- 
pret even the Holy Bible 
to suit their own needs. 


varum 


Rerum Novarum has 
been read and acclaimed 
in nearly all the great in- 
dustrial countries in the 
world. However, only 
a small minority have 
taken the trouble to read 
it with understanding. 
There are numerous mis- 
guided reformers who 
believe that they are the 
saviors of labor and 
staunch propagators of 
the principles laid down 
by Rerum Novarum. 
They have denounced 
various labor tactics as 
un-Christian and un- 
American when such tac- 
tics were the result of 
advanced social thinking, 
which is in conformity with Christian labor principles 
and beneficial to American labor. Only too often are 
newspapers and radio commentators still ready to jump 
to conclusions before they have a clear idea of the is- 
sues upon which they are commenting. 

Pope Leo realized that the labor issues constituted a 
complexity of problems, which would not be easily 


solved 


He, therefore, did not immediately set out to 
dictate an encyclical 


It was only after a careful study 
of such masters on this problem, as Jacobini, Cerruti, 
Kettler, Kolping, Moufang, Sonnenschein, Hertling, 
Decurtins, Pottier, Helleputti, Wolste, duPin, de Mun, 
Pascal and others that he began to draw up the outline 
of his plan. 


Cardinal Gibbons, the staunch advocate of the 
rights of labor. 


Even before this, he accepted and thanked the Kaiser 
of Germany, William II, for his invitation to send a 
representative to the Labor Congress to be held at 
Berlin. Eduardo Soderini was the Papal representa- 
tive at this congress, which was a joint meeting between 
Italy, Germany, France and Switzerland to discuss the 
problems facing the workingman. 

When the Pope had drawn up his outline he com- 

missioned Cardinal Zig- 
able and re- 
nowned Dominican social 
philosopher, to fill out 
the outline in accordance 
with sound Christian so- 
cial principles. The Pope 
Zigliara’s work 
theoretical. He 
Cardinals Bac- 
cali and Volpini to re- 
mould it completely. The 
results were re-examined 
by Zigliara and the Pope, 
who made a few minor 
improvements before re- 


liara, an 


deemed 
as too 


ordered 


leasing it to the world. 
“The plan,” says Sod- 
erini, “as outlined by the 
Pope was to refute the 
errors of 
distinguish 
lawful 
workers 


socialism, to 
between the 
claims of the 
and those that 
unlawful and im- 
practicable, to ~ prevent 
them in their inexperi- 
ence from being led away 
from the paths of order.” 


were 


had an 
hand in the 
Rerum No- 
America’s Card- 
3alti- 

more begged the Pope to 

make a statement on the 
He urged the Pope “to treat the question of 
the condition of the workers explicitly and fully so as 
to bring out the principles which could be resolved ac- 
cording to truth and equity.” 


America, 
influential 
writing of 


too, 


varum., 


inal Gibbons of 


problem 


While the Pope was working out a well-ordered 
plan whereby the workingman might acquire his just 
due, another faction was hard at work, the Socialists. 
Their methods and those of the Pope differed inas- 
much as socialism was unprincipled, and only sound 
and true principles guided the course taken by Pope 
Leo. Socialism looked upon man as just so much mat- 
ter, a mere commodity of the state. The Pontiff on 
the other hand looked upon man as being destined for 
a much greater happiness than can be realized here on 
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earth. The goods of this earth were given to man that 
he may the more easily attain this great happiness. 

Pope Leo XIII was not forgetful of the socialistic 
doctrines of William Thompson, Louis Blanc, Wil- 
helm Weitling, Lasselle and Marx of Europe and Eu- 
gene Debs of Chicago, which had impregnated the so- 
cial reforms of the time. Although the Pope took time 
out at an earlier date to expose the wiles of Socialism, 
he began Rerum Novarum with a refutation of its pro- 
posals for a solution to the problem. 


“The Socialists” he writes, “contend that the indi- 
vidual possessions should become the common property 
of all. ... by thus transferring property from private 
individuals to the community the present state of things 
would be set right, inasmuch as each citizen would then 
vet his fair share of whatever there is to enjoy.” 

Pope Leo argues against this by pointing out that 
“Every man has by nature the right to possess prop- 
ertv. The earth, even though apportioned among a 
few private owners, doesn’t cease to supply the needs 
of all.” 

His argument may be readily seen if we follow his 
reasoning to its conclusion. The earth and its fruits 
belong to all men. He explained that people differ in 
“capacity, skill, health and strength, and therefore an 
unequal fortune is a necessary result of unequal con- 
ditions. He renounced the Socialist Utopia of a class- 
less society. Such a Utopia is against the very nature 
of society. The workingman would be the first to suf- 
fer if such a Utopia were allowed to function. The 
Pope explains that the impelling motive and reason of 
man’s work is to obtain property. Property which he 
can own and dispose of as he sees fit. The Socialist 
solution would deprive man of this right to dispose of 
his wages, to increase his wealth or to invest it in order 
to increase its value. The Socialist theory would de- 
prive man of his God-given instruments with which he 
is to work out his salvation. 


The Pontiff explicitly points out that “if a man hires 
out to another his strength or skill, he does so for the 
purpose of receiving in return his maintenance and 
education.” And thus it follows that the ownership of 
most of the world’s goods can be in the hands of a few 
and yet supply the needs of all men. The worker can 
labor for the owner and thereby share in the owner’s 
wealth. There is certainly enough resources in the 
United States to provide every citizen who is willing 
to work with a comfortable living. Man is master of 
his own actions. He may hire out his abilities to an- 
other in return for a just payment. The employer can- 
not force his workers to sell their labor for a price far 
below its worth, as was the case of the big monopolies 
in America. 


In his Encyclical he deals with two groups of men, 
employees and employers. He points out that both 
groups are men who have the same dignity and end, 
and each have their rights and duties which must be 


respected by the other. He has no desire whatsoever 
to deprive men like Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Morgan 
or Carnegie of their wealth. He only demands that 
they use it rightly and justly. He demands that these 
men should not tax their employees beyond their 
strength or employ them in work unsuited for their 
age or sex. He admonishes the employer to allow his 
laborers leisure and rest in proportion to the wear and 
tear inflicted upon them by their occupations. He 
further enjoins that religion and the good of the work- 
er’s soul be kept in mind. And the worker must be 
given a just wage. 

He contended that “riches and other things which 
men call good and desirable, whether we have them in 
abundance or are lacking in them, insofar as eternal 
happiness is concerned it makes no difference, the only 
important thing is to use them rightly.” It must be 
noted here that Pope Leo is emphasizing the eternal 
happiness of men, which to every Christian takes pre- 
cedence over all else. 


The Pope also impressed on the worker that he also 
has duties towards his employer. He must carry out 
honestly and fairly all equitable agreements freely en- 
tered into. He must never injure the property or out- 
rage the person of his employer. He must always re- 
frain from violence in defending his own cause. He 
urged that the employer and the employee join hands 
in mutual cooperation, for each was dependent upon the 
other. “The struggle of the workers,” states Fr. Smith, 
S. J., “to improve their actual working conditions, to 
increase wages and shorten working hours belongs to 
the horse and buggy days. The aim of a fuller par- 
ticipation with their capitalist partners in the manage- 
ment of industry is a legitimate, a healthy and an at- 
tainable aspiration.” 


However, the Pope was far-sighted enough to see 
that the workers must unite in order to protect their 
own interests. He insisted upon the importance of 
unions for the workingman’s welfare. Fr. Smith’s 
definition of unionism brings out the importance with 
which the Pope regarded them. “Unionism,” says 
Father Smith, “is the natural reply to the pre-empted 
position of men who believe that money and power are 
of greater value than human beings and decent human 
living. It is the weapon of the weak against the strong. 
It is the expression of the heart throbs of the ordinary 
man against a system that denies him the fundamental 
freedoms that his nature tells him are his. It is the 
cry of the shackled economic slave to be free from his 
servitude.” 

Fr. Smith continues in the spirit of Pope Leo, “In- 
dustrial health and economic peace can be enjoyed only 
when the majority of men are ready and willing to 
submit to the divine truth that all men are human be- 
ings and every man is entitled to all the rights and 
benefits that God intended for His human children 
when He made them.” 











The Eucharist 
Our Life 


By Theodore |). Vermilye 
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Introduction: What is the Mass? What other names has it? 
Why is the Eucharist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest-Victim? Who 
shares His Priesthood? What is the “Priesthood of the Laity”? Who 
offers sacrifice, and why? What is the Missal? Why “Pray the 
Mass’? What is the Liturgical Life? Why “Live the Mass’? These 
are serious and important questions, affecting the life of every Catho- 
lic. They deserve clear and careful answers. In an effort to supply 
complete answers, scholars have written many volumes. The study 
of these works, fascinating as it is, requires much time. Most people, 
lacking leisure for study, are deprived of knowledge vital to an in- 
telligent and active participation in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of twelve articles, one each month, a few of the 
answers will be given in “capsule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Address him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for return. 


HE  Sacrifice-Sacrament of fi on will necessitate 

the Holy Eucharist is funda ir corollarv: “Live the Mass” 

mental to the Catholic life. Throughout the Church, by the lips 
It occupies a central place in wor- of Peter and his Successors, the 
ship, ethics, philosophy, thought voice of Christ resounds, command- 
and actiot is the essentially ing: “Do this.” The desire of Catho- 
Christian act of the Christ-estab-  lics is to obey our Lord by follow 
lished New World Order, the organ- ing the guidance of His Vicar. 
ization and government of which Che 


same saintly Pope who 
Our Lord entrusted to His Church. 


! 
urged “Pray the Mass” wrote: 
It is the logical Christian cult of the “Active participation in the Sacred 
Christian Creed; inevitable expres- Mysteries is the primary source of 
sion of the Christ Life possessed the true Christian spirit” rhe 
earthly Vicar of Jesus Christ echoes 


the command of his Master: ‘Do 
onsideration of the history this’; explains it by adding: “Pray 


by those who have been made “other 


Christs”’ 


rot Holy Mass must be the Mass”. Through Pius the voice 
based on the words of Jesus Christ: of Peter speaks, guiding the faith- 
“Do this in memory of Me”. Any ful into the fullness of the spirit of 
study of this method by which we Christ, by the Mvsteries of Christ, 
“Do this” must stem from the words in the Mystical Body of Christ 
of Pope Pius X: “Prav the Mass” Saint Paul teaches that Christ's 
Jur Lord’s words will be under Mystical Bodv (the Catholix 
stood only in the light of His sacri Church ) 


fical life and death. Those 


is endowed with the life 
ff the and grace and power of Christ 


And he calls vou and all members 
of that Body the possessors ofa 
“Roval Priesthood”. He manitests 
your true participation in the Priest- 
ee 


the One True and Eternal 


Priest, Jesus Christ the Universal 


King. The Universal Church, of 
which Saint Paul was a co-founder 
with Saint Peter, has identified your 
life with that of Christ, flooded 
your soul with His grace, given vou 
a share of His divine power. You 
should, therefore, be proud of your 
status, aware of your duties and 
privileges, skilled in the activities 
of your Christian state. 

During the vears of the Apostles 
and the Ages of Faith, Catholics 
were keenly appreciative of their 
portion of Christ’s Priesthood. 
Chey knew that Baptism and Con- 
firmation had made them “partakers 
it His divinity Who deigned to 
partake of their humanity’; had 
inointed them as “other Christs”; 
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ul identified them in self-sacrifice 
with Christ and His all-perfect 
Sacrifice The “active participa- 
tion” of these Christians in offering 
the “Sacred My steries’’ demonstrat- 
ed their possession of “the true 
Christian spirit”; constantly deep- 
ened and strengthened that spirit 
within them. 

For some centuries the clear 
vision of these men has been dim- 
med in us. We have become care- 
less, unresponsive, inactive. “The 
true Christian spirit’ (which is the 
living of the Eucharistic Life, by 
the consecration of the Liturgical 
Life) has declined. In spite of our- 
selves, especially in non-Catholic 
lands, we have taken on the false 
spirit of Protestantism. Our phi- 
losophy of life, politics, ethics, 
sociology and economics has ceased 
to be typically Catholic. Even (God 
help us) in our worship, we have 
adopted the Protestant habit of 
mute, impassive, inactive physical 
presence. As Protestants “listen to 
the preacher” so we have been con- 
tent to “look at the priest”. We 


have forgotten that the Canon of 


the Mass calls us “those who them- 
selves offer this Sacrifice of Praise’. 
We have forgotten that the officiat- 
ing priest calls the Mass “this my 
sacrifice and yours”. We have for- 
gotten that, in Saint Paul’s inspir- 
ing phrase we are a “Royal Priest- 
hood”, 


The-great Popes of recent years 
Zealous 
Bishops and priests have under- 


have  re-awakened — us. 


scored their teaching. Catholics 
again “Do this” in the active man- 
ner desired by our Lord and the 
Holy Father; really “Pray the 
Mass”, faithfully “Live the Mass”. 
Only thus can the Liturgical and 
Eucharistic Life of the Faithful be 
renewed and re-invigorated. Only 
when this has taken place can 
Catholics convert, transform and re- 
new the life of modern society. And 
without this conversion and renewal 
mankind will return to the Dark 
Ages of Paganism, of which threat 
Nazism and Communism are the 
warnings and proofs. 





God the Father. 


should be addressed: 





Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


Graymoor 


The uneasy times through which we are passing has had the salutary 
effect of chastening the spirit and recalling many to a stronger and holier 
dependence on prayer to Almighty God in temporal as well as spiritual 
needs. That this is so is evident in the many petitions sent us for remem- 
brance in the Novenas of prayer constantly ascending to heaven at Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor, invoking through the beloved Saint of 
Padua, whom the Christ-Child so loved and honored, the benign favor of 


God does, in His goodness, give us many, many temporal favors in 
answer to prayer; but our prayer must always carry the condition “if this 
is in accord with Thy Will and for my spiritual welfare.” 


Petitions for remembrance in our Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Back Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 
from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
New York. 


MORALS IN POLITICS AND PRO- 
FESSIONS. By Francis J. Connell, 
C. SS. R. Westminster. Md.: New- 
man. $2.50 
The special obligations of Catholics 

in the professions, in civic and military 

life, are outlined for us in this com- 
pact volume from the pen of the best- 
known moralist among American schol- 
ars. Priests and counselors will bene- 
fit from an intimate acquaintance with 
its contents, and lay leaders will find 
its exposition of the norma of moral- 
ity for them a safe guide towards the 
goals of integrity and service R. G. 


OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE AN- 
DES. By F. D. David. New York: 
Field Afar Press. 35c. 

For a rapid review of the history, 
topography and people of the repub- 
lics of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador this 
booklet should be invaluable. A proper 
understanding of the Catholicity of the 
masses of the people in these three 
countries can best be gained by a 
knowledge of the historical background, 
provided accurately yet tersely, which 
has left its impress on the quality of 
their religion. The scope of Mary- 
knoll’s missionary venture in these 
countries is brought out in its true 
light, with all the beauty of a dream 
that is beginning to progress towards 
fulfillment D. D. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT 
FRANCIS. New York: Catholic 
Book Publishing Co. $2.00 
All lovers of Saint Francis will re- 

joice at the appearance of this new edi- 

tion of the ever-popular Fioretti 

Though the subject-matter of the tales 

has been subjected to scholarly scru- 

tiny in recent times, and many of the 
stories are obviously from a_ later 
period, the spirit which prompted their 
telling is indubitably Franciscan. 

Db. D 





When writing to Graymoor, 
please enclose a stamp or two, as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
postage. 























HE Christian life is replete 

with paradox. The follower 

of Christ rejoices in sorrow, 
glories in persecution, lives by dy- 
ing, and wins the crown of eternal 
life by embracing and carrying the 
cross. Saint Paul sums up these ap- 
parent contradictions in his own 
forceful manner: “They call us de- 
and we tell the truth; un- 
and we are 


ceivers, 
known fully acknowl- 
dying men, and see, we live; 


but 


edged ; 


punished, doomed to 


| ves, not 
die; sad men, that rejoice continu 
that 


- disinherited, and the world is 


allv; beggars bring riches 
many 
ours.” (2 Cor. 10, 6, Knox Trans.) 

Such a portrait of the Christian 
is brought home to us in one saint 
the attention of the 
Catholic and the Franciscan world 
Anthony of Pad- 
ua, honored last January 16 with the 
title of Doctor of 
Church. The 


with contrast and paradox, 


who focuses 


today. He is Saint 
the 


Universal 


saint’s life is filled 
espe- 
from the time that he donned 


the habit of the “Penitents of As 


cially 


sisi” and sought to walk after 
Christ in the pattern of Saint Fran- 
cis. Anthony put aside the habit of 
the Canons of Saint Augustine in 
Coimbra, Portugal, and left the com- 
parative security of their life for the 
sack-cloth 


the open road of Francis 


sandals and 
At the 
we of twenty-five Anthony had one 


rough and 


supreme ambition: to die a martyr. 
Hence in 1221 we find him with a 
companion on the shores of Moroc- 
co attempting to preach to the Sar- 
Hlis attempts were feeble, 
however, because he was ill. Laid 
down with disease and disappoint- 
ed, Anthony resolved to return to 
his native land. 


acens 


St. Anthony, Evangelical Doctor 
of the Church 


Providence ordained otherwise 


But a storm pushed the returning 


ship over to Sicily where Anthonv 
disembarked, ready to do whatever 
God wished. 


The young Francis- 
can attended the general chapter at 
Assisi and for the first time saw 
Francis, whom he learned to love 
and imitate. For Anthony, Francis 
would have, one day, the deepest se- 
spect and affection, calling him “Meo 
episcopo—my bishop.” 

Now began Anthony’s career, 
one unusual among the saints and 
one paradoxical among the doctors. 
Anthony sought the death of mar- 
tyrdom only to find life where he 
never dreamed, Italy. He would 
seek to be unnoticed and unknown 
in turn, washing pots and pans and 


cleaning vegetables in the little 
house of Flori, only to become the 
foremost preacher and priest of his 
day. He would seek to flee the 
world only to have the world soon 
fleeing after him; he would give up 
the world and the world would give 
itself up to He 
aside formal learning, only to a- 
the 


him would cast 


chieve rank of evangelical 
doctor. 

a most unusual doc- 
tor, in many respects the most un- 
usual and the most colorful of the 
twenty-nine- blessed with this dis- 
Anthony was no bishop, 
he wrote no monumental summa or 
the Sen- 
tences of Peter the Lombard or on 
the books of the Bible. He com- 
posed no noted treatise on the spir- 
itual life; he had no university de- 
gree nor did he ever sit in any uni- 
versity chair. He taught theology, 
ves, (and St. Francis bade him do 
so) but to only a few of his own 
brethren “out in the sticks” of 
Flori, removed from the intelligen- 
tia of a university Anthony 
held no post or title of honor in his 
life in any royal or papal court. And 
even the biblical concordance attrib- 
uttd to him is spurious or at least 
doubtful. Indeed Anthony is a 
most unusual doctor. What then is 
his claim to glory? In what does 
his fame consist? 

Anthony preached and he 
preached magnificently. Thousands 
came to hear him, rich and poor, 
nobles and prelates, merchants, sol- 
diers, magistrates, old and young. 
No one resisted the opportunity of 
hearing this man of God _ speak. 
Churches were too small for his 
audiences. Anthony spoke in the 


Anthony is 


tinction. 


learned commentary on 


citv. 








his 


lhe 





meadows and the market places, on 
the slope of hills, and in public 
s(juares. 

\ll these people were attracted by 
he manner and the eloquence of the 

uthful preacher. He _ preached 
salvation and repentance, God’s love 
ind mercy, His hatred of sin, the 
glories and the prerogatives of 
Mary, and the joys of paradise for 
those who merit them. Anthony 
preached with the Scriptures, ap- 
preciating, explaining, and loving 
them so well that his official title as 
loctor of the Church is “Evangeli- 
cal Doctor” or “Doctor of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures.” Indeed it is said 
that the Saint had memorized the 
entire Bible; be this as it may, we 
know that he did have a prodigious 
knowledge of the Scriptures. In 
fact, often his very phraseology is 
taken from them, 

Some of his best works deal with 
Christ the King, the Sacred Heart, 
the Precious Blood, the Holy Name, 
Our Lady and her Immaculate Con- 
ception and other themes developed 
ind defended by future Francis- 
cans such as St. Bonaventure, John 
Duns Scotus, St. Bernardine of Si- 
ena, St. James of the Marches, St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, and a host 

f others prominent in learning and 
in sanctity. “Come,” Anthony 
would ery, “His arms and wounds 
e open that we may hurry to His 
Heart The Precious Blood of our 


Redemption comes from Christ's 
Heart. Enter there and explore the 

steries of His Blood and the 
peace of His Heart. There we will 
tit peace, joy and ineffable 





St 


Like St. Francis, Anthony had a 
reat love of the crucified Christ. 
he brazen serpent is a figure of 

trass does not corrode 
th the passage of time, and it is, 
retore, a picture of the divinity ; 
serpent isa figure of the hu- 
which on the rod of the 

‘s has been lifted up as a sign of 

salvation. Wherefore, let us 

up our eves! Let us look at 
sus, the source of our salvation! 
et us ponder our Lord lifted up 
on the cross and pierced with nails!” 
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Speaking on the pierced side of the 
Savior, our doctor says: “In open- 
ing the side of Jesus, the door of 
paradise has been opened to us: 
through it the splendor of eternal 
light has reached us. If blood drawn 
from the side of a dove prevents 
blindness (a popular belief in An- 
thony’s age) then the blood 
which gushed out from the Heart 
of Jesus, pierced by the lance of the 
soldier, has illumined the eves of 
blind humanity which until then 
was plunged into idolatry.” 

Possibly the most beautiful pass- 
age is this: “Our golden altar is 
charity in the Heart of Jesus, 
whence rises to heaven the fragrant 
incense which embalms the earth. . . 
Meditation on the exterior suffer- 
ings of Christ is, without doubt, 
meritorious and holy. But if we 
seek gold, pure and unalloyed, we 
must approach the interior altar, 
the very Heart of Jesus, and there 
study the riches of His love.” 

Anthony taught and defended the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
her Assumption, and her divine 
Motherhood. Rightly might he be 
stvled with Scotus’ title, “Doctor of 
Mary.” Some place he writes that 
Mary was predestined from all 
eternity as the Mother of God, a 
the night flowing from Scotus’ teach- 
ing on the absolute primacy of 
Christ, and later championed by St. 
Bernardine of Siena. 





} 


Attractive and moving as these 
sermons are, however, there is 
another point to be considered. An- 
thony preached to the heretics all 
over northern Italy and southern 
lrance, combatting the evils of the 
Cathari, the Albigensi, and the Pa- 
tareri, and winning thousands of 
them back to the true faith. What 
a model he is in the work of Church 
Unity for, as Archbishop Cushing 
remarked, Anthony preached to the 
heretics, not about them. 

Anthony spoke to them with all 
the eloquence of which he was cap- 
able. People came to laugh in de- 
rision, but left in tears of repent- 
ance; thev came to ridicule, but left 
to praise, they came in hatred but 
left in love, they came to scoff, but 
left converted. Anthony loved the 
heretics, but hated their abominable 
beliefs and denounced their per 
nicious tenets before all. So power- 
fully and effectively did he speak to 
them, bringing them to the feet of 
the compassionate Christ that he 
earned the title “Hammer of Here- 
tics.””. Constantly he preached in the 
cities of Italy and France, particu- 
larly from the vears 1227 to 1231. 
When the people would not listen 
in one city, he went to another. And 
on one occasion, when their ears 
were deaf, Anthony went out and 
preached to the fish in the sea. Do 
you know of any other Doctor who 
preached to creatures of the sea? 
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addressing 


in turn listen 


friar 


reasoning 
ttened their heart 
viveness 

n orator and a saint spe: 

vords: “Although the 
power of God, my dearly be 
fish, discovers itself in all the 
works 


of creation, as in the heavens, 


the sun, the moon, the stars, in man 


or in other perfect creatures; never- 
theless the goodness of the divine 
majesty shine out in vou more emi- 


nently For, notwithstanding, you 
are imprisoned in the deep abyss of 
the 


down bv 


waters, tossed among billows, 


thrown up and tempests, 


deaf to hearing, dumb to speech, 
behold, the 


goodness shows itself in vou after a 


and terrible to divine 


most In you are 


seen the mighty mvsteries of an in- 


wonderful manner 


finite goodness 


The holy Scripture 


has always made use of vou as the 


types and shadows of some pro- 


tour 


id sacrament.” 
show how 
food, that 


Caesar in 


Then he 
liked 
tribute 

mouth of a fish 


mv beloved 


goes on to 
fish as He 
for the 

“Tt is from God, 


Christ 


found 


fish, that vou have re- 
ceived being, life, motion and sense. 
It is He that has given vou, in com- 
pliance with your natural indica- 
tions, the whole world of waters for 
It is He that has 
with lodgings, cham- 
caverns, 


vour habitation 
furnished it 
hers and such 
magnificent retirements as are not to 
be met with in the seats of kings or 


grottoes, 


in the palaces of princes.” 

But eloquent as Anthony could be 
in speaking on Christ and Mary, or 
gentle as he could be in speaking to 
dumb creatures, the saint could be a 
faming fire inveighing against 
similar 
When 
tyrant prince ground down 
Anthony 
eves blazing with anger, 
and demanded that the ruler stop 
hi And the prince did 


was also a 


usury. Juxury, 


sins. Anthony 


greed, and 
feared no one 
once 
his people, 


went before 


him, hts 


S nNpuUstice 
Saint Anthony ploneer 


] worker. He had a special love 


nd the p 


ind ] 


and they 
He 
out of 
At his words war ceased and 


° 
1a) 


reciprocated by a like affection 
knew how to get the best 
them 
peace returned, soldiers laid down 
their arms and merchants gave up 


illegal 


profits 


Possibly 


ihout the career of St 


fact 
Anthony is 


the most amazing 


its brevity. His entire active life is 
telescoped into about eight vears. 
\nthony died when only thirty-six, 
worn out by and 
not and emaciated as statues 
and paintings often depict him, but 
corpulent with travelling 
and preaching only with great suf- 
The saint literally wore 
himself out in defense of Christ and 
His Gospel. 


disease fatigue, 


thin 
dropsy, 


fering 


In his great heart Anthony seems 
to combine the qualities of Francis 
and of Bonaventure, the piety and 
the seraphic simplicity of the one, 
the learning and the angelic unc- 
tion of the other, the humility and 
gentleness of the one, the wisdom 
and erudition of the other, the ap- 
peal of the one and the foresight 
Anthony is a most 
remarkable saint and a most remark- 
able doctor. He could do a good 
job of washing dishes in Flori and 
just as well speak before the Holy 
Father in Rome; he could live in 
solitude and silence and he could 
preach before thousands daily. 


of the other. 


And Anthony’s lovable qualities 
seem to have been projected into 
space and time. He is still the friend 
of the lowly and the poor; they love 
and honor him. How many millions, 
both and non-Catholics, 
venerate and salute him! His statue 
or painting stands in nearly every 
church, a monument to the place he 
holds in the hearts of the faithful. 
Indeed it might be said that next to 
Our Lady and St. Joseph, no saint 
honored as St. Anthony of 

Folks have never 
heard, and perhaps never will hear, 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John 


Catholics 


Ww SO 


Padua who 


Damascene, of St. John Chrysostom, 
of St. Gregory the Great, or of any 
of the other Church doctors know 


esteem St Padua 


Anthony of 
] 


d and their confidant. 


wever, whatever we see and 
we find as admirable in the 


ind the character of Anthony, 
that must 


forgotten; it alone is the secret of 


there is one fact not be 
his sanctity and the key to the deep 
effectiveness of his preaching and 
his deep penetration of the revealed 
word of God. This secret and this 


kev is his great-souled love, so en- 
flamed as to burn with the desire of 
Little wonder that a 
burning heart 1s representative of 
Anthony; his heart was a flaming 
torch for love of Christ and love of 
Such a twin love is the main- 
spring of his sanctity and his learn- 


martvrdom 


souls 


Such a love furnishes us with 
colorful 


ing 
understanding of his and 
extraordinary life. 

more than ever before the 
Anthony of Padua 


“shines for a glorious star like the 


Today 
character of 


sun from on high, one who in his 
endowments of worth and virtue, by 
his wisdom and learning and fiery 
preaching, showered light into the 
abvss of divine things, embellished 
and bulwarked our true faith and 
the Catholic Church” (Sixtus IV.) 
Today indeed the Holy Father, 
Pius XII, could write in his apos- 
tolic letter: “Be glad, O fruitful 
Portugal. Rejoice, O fruitful Pad- 
ua. For you have borne unto earth 
and heaven a hero, not unequal to 
sun, glowing with holi- 
ness of life and renown for miracles 


the shining 


as well as the radiant splendor of 
heavenly doctrine, who has _ illu- 
mined the whole world and even yet 
sheds upon it a vivid light.” 

Most justly, then, to the list of 
titles that runs like a minor litany in 
honor of St. Anthony, Consoler of 
the Afflicted, Medicine of the Sick, 
Hope of the Despairing, Peacemak- 
er of Factions, Deliverer of Cap- 
tives, Trumpeter of Truth, Holy 
Mother Church has added the most 
significant title of all: St. Anthony 
of Padua, Doctor of the Universal 
Church Doctor of the 
Scriptures. 


Sacred 
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Love 4 Where You Find It 


By C. J. Russell 
LS 


LARA BASIL stared about 

the railroad station of White- 

skull in dismay. It was easy 
ty see everything. Flat as a platter, 
the white, hot countryside lay 
stretched for mile upon mile in 
every direction. Unconsciously 
Clara held up her small square hand 
as if to stop the train that was al- 
ready diminishing in size as it sped 
across the plains. 

Except for a light truck backed 
up at the end of the platform, there 
was no person or vehicle in sight. 
Then from the gloom of the huge 
door that was marked American 
Railway Express, a_ tall, broad- 
shouldered man emerged. On his 
shoulders was balanced a_ large 
wooden box which appeared, from 
the easy lilt in his walk, to be 
featherweight. He was the largest 
man Clara had ever seen in all her 
nineteen years. His dark brown 
hair was sleek and unruffled in the 
hot wind. His deep blue eyes met 
hers for a startled instant and then 
amusement filled them as he flicked 
her smart travel suit of white shan- 
tung 

He strode across the brick plat- 
form and dropped the box on the 
waiting truck. Clara stared. The 
truck springs creaked their protest 
and the entire rear end of the truck 
drooped before it sprang into posi- 
ton again. The box, she guessed, 
must have weighed upwards of four 
or five hundred pounds. The man 
took a handkerchief from his hip 
pocket and threw it around his 
neck with one movement that made 
a knot in it, too. His blue overalls 
were faded from repeated launder- 
ing and generous doses of sunlight, 

it they were well-pressed. With- 
ut troubling to open the truck 
door, he threw one long leg over 
the side and was sitting in the seat. 


The movement was as liquid, Clara 
thought, as water being thrown from 
a pitcher. He flicked her once 
more with his amused blue eyes and 
then the truck moved off. 

Clara watched it until, like the 
train, it was no more than an in- 
distinguishable speck on the horizon. 
Then she turned and crossed a cot- 
tony-looking road towards the paint 
less building with wide doors. It 
had no sign about it except the 
doors to identify it as the local 
garage, as her father had told her 
in high good humor: 

“Y’can’t miss it, Baby. Only a 
handful of buildings on the main 
street anyhow. I'll have the con- 
vertible shipped out and it'll be 
there when you arrive. May be 
sort of nice to have it along to take 
Gran'ma driving, though she’s a 
timid soul and if the roads are no 
better than they were fifteen-eigh- 
teen vears ago, you'd have to put a 
stone or rock in her lap to hold her 
in the seat. Real skinny and thin, 
Gran’ma is. One summer out there 
won't do you a mite of harm. Expe- 
rience, you might call it. And you 
ought to know something of your 
family background: Rags-to-riches 
in three generations, Baby. Rags, 
we were out there, your—your Ma 
and I,” he said in lowered tones. 

It always infuriated his second 
wife, Celeste, when he mentioned 
his young life or his ten-vears-dead 
first wife. Celeste liked to fashion 
marriage 
wherein Walt Basil’s life began on 
that day she first met him. 

*'n remember this, Baby,” Walt 


for herself a dream 


Basil continued to his only child, “J 


don’t want you t’ go out there 
swinging around high-handed-like 
an’ hurt th’ folks. They’re all poor. 
You always remember that. They’re 
my friends, all of ’em. I don’t want 


I would like ‘em t’ see 
my daughter, though,” he continued 
wistfully. “An’ don’t go fallin’ in 
love with any of those handsome 
Western guys. They're all poor 
and I don’t want vou to have a hard 
life like Ma. ’n if you married one 
of ’em, he wouldn’t take a cent from 
me. Remember that. ’n_ besides, 


‘em hurt. 


you'd have to live ’way far off—too 
far, Baby.” 

Walt Basil had never been back 
West since his return from World 
War I. His wife had met him in 
New York and there they had re- 
mained. She had saved all the 
money he had sent her and the tiny 
business they bought in the city 
prospered beyond their dreams, But 
the early privations had taken their 
toll and he was a widower with a 
small daughter just when they were 
really “in the money,” as he told 
Clara. 

“Howdy, Miss Basil,” the garage 
man greeted her. 

Clara laughed, her white teeth 
shining in the = strong sunlight. 
“How did you know ?” 

“Ain't been a stranger—a gal— 
stepped off the Flyer for three-four 
years. Your Pa_ telephoned this 
morning, on the Long Distance, an’ 
said you’d be in on the Flyer. Car’s 
all gassed ’n ready and the lunch 
hamper’s filled like he said—’’ 

Clara laughed again and pushed 
her blonde hair off her forehead 
where it was sticking in moist curls. 
“Just call me Clara and forget the 
Miss part. And about lunch, Il 
have it at Gran’ma’s.” 

“Quite a piece, out there,”” the 
man said guardedly. ‘’mos a hun- 
dred miles to Gran’ma_ Basil's 
place.” 

“I didn’t know it was so far. 
Guess I'll phone her that I'll be 
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"A Dime for your thoughts, Miss Basil. ...” 


long in a couple ot 
Clara said. 

The man smiled. 
vut Don’t 
cleared his throat. 


you'd be 


three hours,’ 


“No telephones 
need ’em.” He 
“Don't know ’s 


there. 


interested but—they’s go- 
County Fair here Sun- 


day 


to bea 
It’s a 
and singing 
the he 


prizes tor an’ 


ing 
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ay. 
Music 


wavs 


hereabouts. 
they’re not al- 
laughed, 
that an’ 
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gala 
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same, and 
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tellin’ fortunes wishin’ well. 
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shade of it she opened the hamper 
and drank the cool milk out of the 
thermos bottle gratefully. The sand- 
wiches, like none she had ever seen 
before, were delicious although she 
guessed that hunger was probably 
the sauce. Thick, unbuttered slices 
of homemade bread were coupled 
her with thick slices of cheese 
sausage. the wrinkled 
She smiled a little, 
luncheons set forth 
New York. 
a marshmallow float- 
wafer-thin of 
‘round and ’round into 
» bread-and-butter sticks and an 
range the 

It seemed a 
week 


toget 
and 

ipple 
thinking of the 
at the rt school in 
Chocolate with 


leven 
was good. 


sma 
~ on top, 


bread rolled 
little 


slices 


the meal. 
instead of a 
had left the school 
with her diploma. 


ice at end of 
year 
since she 
The preceding 
weeks had been gay but tiring, too, 
and Clara was glad that there would 
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be a few weeks before the opening 
of college. She had no idea that 
she was getting sleepy. Nor that 
she slept. 

Miles away, a blue-eyed man on 
horseback drew up short and _ nar- 
rowed his eves to see better. So! 
The city gal had tire trouble—or 
worse. He grinned a little and 
wheeled. Then a scowl tightened 
his face. 

“Might well 
There’s no one else, 


as it for her. 
certainly !” 

But after a few moments’ steady 
galloping, he rode round the car 
twice, examining the tires. Every 
one was inflated evenly. He looked 

n at her half-lying back in the seat, 
her head on one arm, her lips smil- 
ing. 

“H’mph! 
said aloud. 
Basil, 


fix 


Putting on an act!” he 
“Well, come on, Clara 
daughter of the wealthy local 
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boy who made good! Open the 
blue eyes and say, ‘Ooooh, where am 
1? What’s happened?’ ” 

But the creamy lids did not flut- 
ter. 

“Say, when you sleep, now, you 
sleep, eh, gal?” he asked her. 

He moved forward so that he 
could be certain she was only asleep. 
Her soft breathing moved the white 
shantung lightly. He sat there 
thoughtfully and then reached over 
her gently to detach the rear-view 
mirror. She wouldn’t need it, he 
decided — to see him. He would 
ride after her to the Basil place 
sixty miles along the road. He 
regarded the smart hat-box and the 
travel bag mockingly. But she was 

virl and a most defenseless one, 

. he decided, studying her profile. 

\ngrily, an hour later when she 
wwakened, he followed the car at 
the top speed of his fine mare... 
an watched her bitterly as the car 
became smaller and smaller in the 
distance. She had a sure hand on 
the wheel and the car swerved not 
it all on the poorly-marked trail. 
lie swung off when she was within 

ght of the Basil cabin. Gran’ma 
Basil, he grinned to himself, would 
the girl coming. And Gran’ma 
lhasil would see to it that the lovely 
blonde girl arrived. He mused a 
Int about old folks: some grew 


timid and frightened in old age. 
Gran’ma Basil was not one of these. 
She was a peppery old lady past 
ninety and, sourly, she sometimes 
uimitted she couldn’t for the life of 
her remember, now, exactly how 
ld she was. In her youth, Gran’ma 
| deducted years to seem young; 
her old age, she added years for 
the eclat of seeming older than any- 
ne in the county. 
Surprisingly, Gran’ma was out- 
“le the door of the cabin, beating 
ttoo on the bottom of an old 
kettle when Clara stopped the 
You're Clara, eh?”  Gran’ma 
above the drumming of the 
tle 


Clara nodded, speechless. 
‘\Vell, get out and go in out of 


in. Kinda gets a body when 


she’s not used to it. I'll be with 
you directly,” yelled Gran’ma. 

“Do you — er — beat that kettle 
often? And why?” asked Clara. 

She had thought of the white- 
haired old lady folding her tenderly 
in frail old arms, a few tears streak- 
ing quietly down papery old cheeks. 
She had figured surprise and joy. 
Clara had never though, figured on 
seeing her great grandmother beat- 
ing an old black kettle noisily. And 
well’ too. 

“Yes,” Gran’ma Basil replied. 
“Two-Three times a day, often. 
They beat out the news when the 
train came that you’d be along 
shortly. And now they do say that 
there’ll be Mass come Sunday in a 
town eighty miles along the road 
up that-a-way,” she waved in the 
direction opposite to that from 
which Clara had come. “We'll go, 
Clara. Nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it’ll be.” 

Clara smiled suddenly. “Then 
we could go back to Whiteskull 
later in the day. The County Fair!” 

“Your soul is more important 
than your amusement,” cut in 
Gran’ma Basil curtly. ‘Wash your 
hands and start peeling those apples. 
I like a mite of sauce with meals. 
Road’s bad up that way anyhow. 
Takes hours to get there and should 
a rainstorm set in—clouds look 
likely that way now—we’ll not get 
back here before night at best.” 

“You wouldn’t rather go to the 
Fair, Gran’ma?” Clara asked. 

“Have a Fair every summer. And 
what good’s a Fair for the soul, tell 
me! Have Mass no more’n two- 
three, mebbe four times a year.” 

Celeste had been very regular 
about church attendance before she 
and Walt Basil were married. After- 
wards, Celeste changed. The chic 
Country Club was considered the 
smart place to be on Sundays and 
Celeste liked to be considered smart 
socially. So church was a some- 
time affair and the growing Clara 
had fallen into the habit of thinking 
church was the place to be Sundays 


. unless there was another place 
to go. The County Fair would not 
have interested her even faintly 


back in the city. Here, however, it 
assumed a different set of propor- 
tions. It would be different; it 
would be something to “do” and 
like all young girls of her age, 
Clara liked to “do something” every 
moment of the day. 

It was the next day before 
Gran’ma Basil said grudgingly, 
“We'll do what you’ve a mind to, 
Clara. It’s been so long since I 
was young. I’ve kind of forgotten 
things. You got a beau, mebbe, in 
Whiteskull ?” 

“A beau! Why, Granny, no, of 
course not! I didn’t even see a 
young man—” she hesitated. 

Grandma Basil chuckled. ‘“H’m. 
Who was he, Clara?” 

“I don’t even know his name. 
And certainly he was no beau. He 
didn’t even give me one glance and, 
besides, I—I have plenty of boy 
friends back home without search- 
ing around Whiteskull for one.” 
Her small face was lifted ar- 
rogantly. 


“Love is where you find it, 
Gran’ma said wisely. “Well, we'll 
go to Whiteskull if you want to.” 
But there was a whispery sigh in 
her voice. - 

“Oh, no,” said Clara. “We're go- 
ing to Mass on Sunday morning.” 

Gran’ma, it seemed, did not go 
to church lightly. She washed a 
lilac dress that had enough ruffles 
to consume two hours of steady 
ironing. Gran’ma did this herself 
and ironed each little ruffle as if it 
were the only one on the garment. 
She washed her white hair and 
wrapped it up in ancient kid curlers 
that consisted of a length of wire 
wrapped securely in the padding and 
thin kid leather. She polished some 
old silver jewelry with whiting and 
whitened her shoes with the same 
mixture. She detached a lilac linen 
hat from its frame and washed and 
ironed that. 

Clara had intended to pop up and 
off when Sunday came but she 
decided that she, too, would dress 
carefully, partly to match Gran’ma 
and partly so that Gran’ma would 
have every reason to be proud of 
her great granddaughter. 
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In the city, they went into 
church and they came out again as 
soon as Mass was They 
did not do that here. There was 
much handshaking and talking and 
laughter. After an hour of this, 
Clara wandered off on foot to look 
about the She had 
walked farther realized, 
her 
fashioning. She was surprised when 


finished. 


little town. 
than she 


dreaming a dream of own 
a man’s voice at her elbow said, 
“A dime for your thoughts, Miss 
Basil. Certainly a wealthy young 
lady like you wouldn't be interested 
ina 


His voice was 
lightly mocking. “I’m Timothy Ray, 
In case you care.” 


mere penny 


Before she turned she knew it 
would be the blue-eyed man who 
flung the huge and heavy box into 
the truck at Whiteskull. To cover 
some odd confusion that filled her 
heart she said quite as lightly, “A 
dime? I don’t see it, Mr. Ray.” 

And | knew 
all girls were mercenary and grasp- 
ing these davs but I never heard of 


“Timothy’s easier. 


one who demanded the penny!” 


Clara’s blue eyes snapped as 


excitedly as Gran’ma’s. ‘You men- 
tioned a dime ?” 

He took a dime out of his pocket 
and handed it to her. Without wait- 
ing, he turned on his heel. 

“Just a moment, please!” 
said distinctly 


Clara 
“You paid for a 
thought and vou'll listen to it or— 
take your dime.” 

He did not turn and she flung the 
dime at him, hitting him (to her 
delight) on the ear. He did not 
turn and she forgot about him after 
a few moments. Then after 
had looked over the ground a little 
more, she returned to the car. 

“T have an 


she 


idea, Gran’ma,” she 
said slowly. “Perhaps you had bet- 
ter present it. The land here is cheap. 
I'm going to buy eight or ten acres 
for a small airport. Then I’m go- 
ing to buy a small plane and people 
have Mass often. The 
plane can pick them up and _ take 
them home. The pastor can flv the 
plane and get to two parishes each 
Sunday 


can more 


The distances are so great 


out here, something like that is 


needed s 
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“Come, follow 





Saint Francis de Sales 


(Feast: January 29) 


The poorest knew him well, who might have made 
A brilliant lawyer,. proud, aristocratic; 

Except the Call that would not dim or fade: 
Me,”’—that sounded so erratic 

To displeaseed parents, made of him a saint. 
Francis of Sales, who turned with meek thanksgiving 
Back to his talent-giving Light, to paint 

A picture fitting in with daily living. 


The poorest knew him well, and all the world 
Caught at his words, inspired and divine; 
Francis of Sales, whose gentle lips were curled 
With scorn for riches, sought a sweeter Wine. 
—Alma Roberts Giordan. 








Gran’ma was smiling over Clara’s 
shoulder now and Clara turned to 
see Timothy standing there, tower- 
ing above her. 

“So that was the thought, eh? 
Timothy asked slowly. 
And the dime, no 
doubt, was to help on this fund if 
help might be needed ?” 

“Money is always needed and the 
dime was for the fund, ves.” 

“T didn’t see you at Church, 
Timmy!” Gran’ma said severely. 

“Well, I was right there, in the 
very last pew. 


“I apolo- 


gize—deeply 


I never miss Mass, 
Gran’ma,”” he ended gently. 

“IT know that,” Gran’ma put in. 
“You know my great granddaugh- 
ter, Clara?” 

“IT saw her in Whiteskull. And 
I have her rear-view mirror in my 
saddle pocket.” 

“Goin’ over to Whiteskull to the 
Fair, Timmy ?” asked Gran’ma. 

He shook his head. “Claptrap, 
all of it. No, I’m taking the Flyer 
Kast Won't be back 
months, Gran’ma.” 

“H’mph! Thought some, if we 
ran across vou, of asking you up to 
the cabin to play croquet and mebbe 
eat a few of my English muffins.” 


for two 


“T always win croquet, Gran’ma.” 
He was laughing down at her. 

“Why, how can you tell such no- 
account false stories, Timmy! I 
always—we-ell, nearly always” she 
laughed. “Clara’s going back in 
‘bout three or four weeks.” 

“Perhaps you’d let me take you 
out to luncheon in the city, Clara? 


You see, I don’t take girls out much. 
1 liked your looks at the train. I 
liked them better when you were 
sleeping in that car. But I liked 
them best of all at Mass today. I’d 
never marry a girl with more money 
than I have but Gran’ma, here, will 
tell you, I’ve twice what your Dad 
has. Possibly more. I.. 

Clara 
laughed 


swift breath and 
“Quick worker, 


drew a 
shakily 
Timothy.” 

“Westerners learn to be quick, 
Little One. Well, train is coming 
Wanted to get it all said before | 
go. Hear it?” 

Clara shook her head. “Why— 
no. <A train?” But even as she 
spoke she heard a whistle several 
miles distant. 

Gran’ma was smiling after him 
when the train pulled out. 

“Finest boy in the State and it 
a big state, 
softly. 


Gran’ma | said 
“Well, let’s go home, Clara 
Let’s go home.” 


” 
too, 


Clara nodded. She was seeing 
this place as an airport and smaller 
ports around it like a star. She 
would come back here on the mor- 
row and find out about the land 
needed. Someday there would be a 
big church here and maybe a school 
and maybe . . . her thoughts were 
now running fast as a spring creek. 

“T think maybe I'll still be here 
when he gets back,” said Clara. 

Gran’ma nodded. ‘An’ 
long after that, Child. Long after 
that,” she repeated softly in a 
pleased voice. 


mebbe 
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The Saints cre Auman 


By Louise Parnell 


. 


Saints has 
well-esta) 
shed custom with me that | 


\_LKING to the 


ecome such a 


f -uperfluous to sav they are 
say it, then, for those 
wl e« failed to discover the 


human and humane 


ndividuals 


qualities in 
Church 
crown as Saints. 
begin with, they were, at one 
tine, even as you and I, mortal flesh 


the has 


seen fit to 


. susceptible to every frail- 
ny and temptation to which we are 
()ftentime, 


susceptble more 50 
that their sainthood might 


even, § 


he tested. It is because they 


were 
ible to wield such complete mastery 
over these selfsame temptations that 

iy they are the saints we know 
them to be, 

Never are we to forget, then, that 
hey walked the earth even as you 
Too, often the 
situations in which they found them- 
selves entangled were either ludi- 
crous or confusing, even as the 
ons in which you and I find 
urselves. So it is that because 
human they retain, in 


| do today. 


they were 
their samthood, a well of supply cf 
the human qualities upon 

tan always can draw with complete 


V1 
satistaction 


which 


Because they are human, then, it 

t their desire to be called upon 
severe, formal tone. You may 
them much as you would to 
an ntimate 


" 
uk ft 


What is more, you will 


nd that thev love it. 

are the times when I have 
sundry articles. 
tind them, I 
+ #1), 


In my desire 
have not worried 
eir loss. Spontaneously, | 
to St. Anthony and I 


for me, 
That's your department, 


find it Saint 


nd always L have been able io 
t benign smile on his hps 


And in that 
that, once again, he 


when I say this to him 


smile, I know 
will not fail me 


An intimate way to speak to Saint 





Saint Anthony 
and the Daisies 





Some one placed a bunch of daisies 
At his feet. 
Seems to me that such a nosegay 


Is most meet 


For the Saint of humble people; 
Lost is found. 

Come and pray to good St. Anth’ny, 
Labor-bound. 


And a blessing on the person 
Who did place 

At his feet the meadow daisies 
Full of grace. 


See, the Child is smiling at us, 
Thus ’tis best, 

Held close by our gracious Patron 
’Gainst his breast. 


What is there beyond all learning 
In the tale 
Of a vase of simple daisies? 


Words do fail. 


For like you they reach their tendrils 
To each heart;— 

Doctor, Preacher, in all splendor 
Set apart. 


—Lucie Lamperto, 
(111 Order, St. Francis) 





Anthony? Of course! But that is 
how the saints want it to be. Inti- 
For then thev 


their 


mate and personal. 
that are really 
I feel sure of that, judg- 


know vou 


friend. 


ing from the wonderful results 1 


| at all times. 

Poo confident that St. Anthony 
would find my lost article ? 
of course! 


ave obtained 


Again, 
That is the only way to 
implore the Saints. With confidence 
faith. As Saints, they 
exercise their heavenly power. They 
know faith lies. 
know, too, where it does not 


and with 


where complete 
Phey 
lie 

Then there are those little acts of 
tolerance with which all of us are 
faced daily. Sometimes, perhaps, 
we think we are on the verge of 
exploding. 

If we stop to think, momentarily, 
of the human being that was our Lit- 
tle Flower of Lisieux, then we can 
excit- 
even as We can 
the the 
Carmelites scrubbing diligently at 
her washboard. That she didn’t 
like, and (how human-like, too), the 
continuous sprayings of soapsuds 
that an was 
showering her with from the next 
washboard. We have this from Saint 
Many 
were the times, she relates, that she 


occasions of 
she did. 
Convent of 


smile at these 
ability 


see her in 


over-zealous nun 


Therese’s own admission. 
came so very, very close to open 
avowal of her dislike of the tanta- 
lizing nun’s practice. Instead, what 
did she do? She checked her tongue 
and smiled off the suds! A lesson 
in supreme tolerance for all of us, 
| would say. 

Does it appear, then, that Saint 
Therese is the kind of a saint who 
would much prefer not to be treated 
as a human being? Hardly, when she 
was so very human herself. That is 
why I speak to her the way that I do. 
And | feel certain that she must ap- 


prove, judging from the favored 
roses she sends my way many 4a 
time 


Another favorite and well-loved 


Saint who is very human is our good 
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St. Francis of Assisi. That he is a 
favorite, none can deny. For he is 
the Saint who appeals most to the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic alike. 

And why is he such a great favor- 
ite? Again, because he is so very 
human. Though years since he 
walked the earth would intercept 
the picture our mind paints of him, 
even the years cannot completely 
succeed. For we can still see the 
good Saint feeding his beloved birds 
and talking to them. For he saw in 
them all the goodness and all the 
benevolence that is of God. 

The manner of St. Francis was 
a kindly and a humble one. A very 
human manner that none can cease 
to love. 
then ? 
ner? 


How to speak to him, 
In an austere, fearful man- 
On the contrary, St. Francis 
likes human beings for their very 
human qualities, even as he, himself, 
was human. And he likes to be ap- 
proached as such. Especially does 
he approve if you befriend his little 
friends as he did when he was here 
on earth. 

On a recent very bitter cold day, 
when the bite of the wind made me 
tingle with happiness that I could 
afford the luxury of remaining in- 
doors, | went to the window to in 
So that I might 
see the out-of-doors and enjoy all 


crease my delight. 


the more my comfortable surround- 
diminished 
the poor lit 
tle birds desperate in their search 
for food. Immediately I thought 
to go out to feed them. But then | 
thought of the cold. Soon the pic- 
ture of St. Francis came before my 
I forgot the cold. I knew I 
must feed them at the cost of all 
discomfort to me 


ings. Instead, my joy 


quickly as I noticed 
| 


eves 


Clothing myself warmly, I went 
out of How ashamed I felt 
as I fed them that I even had given 
a thought to mv discomfort. Would 
St. Francis have acted that way, I 
asked myself 


doors 


Certainly not! 
Returning indoors, I could see the 
cold, shivering, little fluffs of life 
pecking in happiness at my bounty. 
Right beside them, too, I could see 
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the image of the good Saint graci- 
ously hovering above them. And as 
he did so, he spared a few moments 
to look my way. And he was smil- 
I knew, then, that I 
And he was 


ing at me! 
had made him happy. 
making me happy, too! 
Another instance to cite is the 
time I was beseeching St. Anne for 
a very special favor. It was to be 
bestowed upon another. I prayed 
with my usual ardor, knowing that 
Imagine 
my annoyance when I was given a 
[ had promised additional 
days of prayer to St. Anne had the 
favor been granted. But the favor 
had not been granted. It was an 
unusual state of affairs, and I won- 
dered why. 


nothing would go amiss. 


deaf ear! 


At prayertime on the following 
day, I found that I could not pass 
up St. Anne for the confidence I had 
established in her during the stretch 
Novena could not be 
squelched so easily. So I spoke to 
her again, with a little annoyance, I 
must admit, and with wariness 


of the 


Imagine my surprise when, in a 
few days, the favor I had asked of 
her was granted! I made all sorts 
of apologies to St. Anne, ashamed 
of myself for not having continued 
my former trust in her. 

I learned, only 
too well, that the Saints are ready 
to listen to us at all And 
that it ) our advantage, at times, 


Then it was that 
times. 
is te 
that they do not grant us our wishes 
That an- 
other moment is best for us, 
And that 


come to be, 


at that particular moment. 
instead. 
that moment will 


until 
thev are standing by, 
watching over things for us. 

All the Saints react the same, vou 


will find. The few I have chosen 


most familiar 
Those others who are 


to mention are those 
-s 


to all of us 
not as well-known are equally as 
human All will not at 
given at all moments. 
The thing to remember, then, is, to 
treat them affably. And they will 
treat you affably For it is their 
way, since they, too, are human. 


listen any 


moment. but 


too. 
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Requiescant in Pace 
* 


We commend to the prayers of 
the faith 
the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
deaths been 
during the last 
collectively a 


Masses will be 


our readers the souls of 


ful departed and_ particularly 


relatives whose have 
reported to us 
For them 
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How to Avoid 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is cut off all yvour pockets. Thus 
vou will have to carry your money 
in your hand. Which will insure 
that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 

get it taken from you uicker! 


Also avoid piggy banks. The kiddies in 
particular are victimized by such devices, 
often saving quite a bale of moolah. And 
be sure to avoid budgets or, before you 
know it, you'll be in the black! 

It is best to draw your pay and walk 
down Main Street buving anything you 


don’t particularly hate 


Above all, don't buy any U.S. Savings 
Bonds — or it’s umpossible not to save 
money! ‘These pay fat interest —4 dollars 
for 3 after only 10 years! There is even 
in insidious Payroll Savings Plan which 
Is automa With it, vou may even tind 
yourself embarrassed by a regular 


' Get-gat-gittle! 


ov MUS> ‘ 
Fe E 
V/ oN SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
& BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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